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There is a book, who runs may read, 
Which heav’nly truth imparts; 

And all the lore its scholars need, 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 


The works of God, above, below, 
Within us and around, 

Are pages in that book to show 
How God Himself is found. 


The glorious sky, embracing all, 

Is like the Maker’s love, 

Wherewith encompass’d great and small 
In peace and order move. 


The raging fire, the roaring wind, 
His boundless power display: 
But in the gentler breeze we find 
His spirit’s viewless way. 


Thou Who hast giv’n me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 

Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And READ Thee everywhere. 


Daye’s Psalter (1566) 


Introduction 


This eighteenth volume of the Claremont College Reading 
Conference Yearbook Series is concerned with the theme of the 
twenty-first annual session of the conference. In our society the 
twenty-first anniversary is commonly associated with coming 
“of age” or maturity. It is a time to review one’s developmental 
accomplishments, to take stock of one’s present abilities, and to 
view one’s future potentialities and aspirations. Consequently, the 
conference used as its theme: Reading: Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow. A sub-theme was, Coming of Age. 


Prior to the development of rapid and economical printing 
reading was recognized as a process widely used in human 
behavior. The words of a hymn from a psalter published in 1566 
point out that fact very clearly. It was reading in that primary 
sense which enabled man to survive in his primitive state and to 
develop societies which might make profitable use of materials 
recorded in print. With the development of printing, emphasis 
in reading instruction was placed on the mastery of printed word 
reading. Other forms of reading became largely taken for granted. 
In time “reading” came to mean printed material or the process 
of interpreting it. Dr. Iverson’s presentation, Don’t They Teach 
Children to Read Any More?, reports some of the history of that 
emphasis. 

With the development of a better understanding of the 
nature of the reading process the concern for a more complete 
educational provision has been revived. Reading is being freed 
from its restrictive printed word connotation. Reading is once 
again becoming recognized as the process of sensing and inter- 
preting stimuli from any and all senses and of adopting one’s 
behavior on that basis. The statement of the Claremont Reading 
Conference Concept of Reading is pertinent in this regard. This 
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Conference has consistently presented reading as a process affect- 
ing the entire curriculum rather than as a special subject area 
within the curriculum. The panel discussion in which a school 
psychologist, a graduate student and teachers in service present 
their ideas of the reading process is a type of consideration which 
the conference stimulates. 

Printed words are important in our society and they must be 
read effectively. But the reading of printed words is not the only 
type of reading which is important. Ann Bryan McCall in the 
eleventh yearbook of this series pointed out that the goal of 
reading development is to become able to read effectively “oneself, 
other people, and things.” Miss Shallenberger’s Story of the Blue 
Horse is an account of an astute teacher’s reading of the needs of 
a small child. Mr. Bruce similarly read how the classroom environ- 
ment was read by a selected group of boys and how their behavior 
was affected by their reading of their classroom situations. Pro- 
fessor Hogue illustrates how maturation and personal discipline 
through reading are involved in Coming of Age Spiritually. Miss 
West’s discussion of Effective Reading in Business stresses reading 
“John Smith through John Smith’s eyes,” which is a timely bit of 
advice. The idea of reading human relations is extended to wider 
significance by Mr. Hagen in considering Coming of Age in 
Community - School Relations. 

This Conference has stressed the necessity of knowing more 
about the reading process and how it is affected by personal and 
environmental conditions. Mr. Walsh has participated several 
times in conference sessions. His account of The Relation of 
Nutrition to Reading Problems presents real “food for thought.” 
Dr. Solomon’s discussion of Emotions and Perceptions brings out 
very clearly that reading is an activity which involves the whole 
organism. “Perceptual defense” and perceptual seeking are impor- 
tant factors in any application of the reading process. It is inter- 
esting to note how one’s personality is projected into one’s reading 
behavior. Sight and hearing are prominent avenues for contacting 
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one’s environment. This Conference customarily has sections of 
its annual program that are devoted to visual and aural reading. 
Superintendent Tallman’s paper on The Administration of Aural 
and Visual Reading is a timely account of concern for vision and 
hearing. 

Tomorrow’s reading will include all manner of things. 
Printed words will continue to be important but the importance 
of reading many other kinds of stimuli will be increasingly recog- 
nized. Dr. Taylor has pioneered in the reading of soil and 
wild-life as aspects of intelligent American living. Reading the 
Roadside Like an Open Book presents a type of reading activity 
which needs serious consideration. Tomorrow’s reading needs to 
be inclusive of many things. We must strive to read effectively 
ourselves, other people, and all of those things which are impor- 
tant in the behavior of people. . 








The Story of the Blue Horse 
ALICE SHALLENBERGER 


Kindergarten - Primary Consultant, formerly Kindergarten 
Teacher, Little Lake School District, California 


How “The Blue Horse” Came To Be — 


This story came to be written for a very special little girl 
whose name is Mary Jo—just for fun we made it Mary Ann in 
the story. 

Mary Jo, or Mary Ann as you prefer, was a very serious, 
matter of fact little girl on whose small five-year-old shoulders 
rested much of the responsibility of two smaller children, and a 
will-of-the-wisp boy of six, who stayed with Mary’s family. 

Both of her parents worked—her father was, of all things, 
a tropical fish salesman. He went from store to store selling and 
servicing tropical fish tanks. He drove an ancient, dilapidated 
Packard. The original color was lost under variegated signs, 
scratches, etc. Into and onto this queer vehicle he loaded fish, 
equipment and children indiscriminately. Mother left too early 
in the morning to do much. At about 8 o'clock Mary and Bill, 
the first grader, were unloaded. Mary’s braids showed father’s 
inept attempts. Often there was a smear of breakfast left on her 
face, but at least she had had breakfast. As soon as class was out 
Mary and Bill either rode home on the bus to await father, or 
else he picked them up. From then on Mary’s job was to keep 
the little ones contented in the car while father made his stops. 

Mary Jo was so efficient as a small mother that in the class- 
room she bore fair to become a “Managing Woman.” On the 
playground when she saw a small wiggler, hopping from one 
foot to the other, she was apt to remark, “Timmy, do you need 
to go Potty?” Timmy’s response was, of course, “Aw shut up.” 
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She disdained the playhouse as beneath her dignity; paints 
she indulged in almost with guilt; and clay she told me was “too 
much like mud pies.” The situation was bad and getting worse. 

One day our gold fish was sick. Mary Jo said she’d report 
it to her father and tell us what to do. As I was about to thank 
her one small boy glowered at her and said, “Nuts—it’ll be dead 
tomorrow and then even you can’t fix it.” 

Her face showed bewilderment followed by anger. Realizing 
the force of the resentment growing against her and her desperate 
need to be able to really be a child, I racked my brains to know 
how to help. I happened to bring in the very lovely art print 
“Horses in the Rain.” She looked at it, obviously moved by its 
beauty, but then dismissed it with “No horses are blue!” 

“Not even just pretend?” I asked. 

“There isn’t any pretend. Things either is or. they isn’t.” 

With that she turned away from me and began furiously to 
scrub up some paint spilled down the sink. 

Yet each day I watched her stand for a few minutes by the 
“Horses in the Rain.” The day I returned the print she came and 
asked where it was. I had substituted another, but when she asked 
to have “Horses in the Rain” back, I returned it to its place. Her 
lovely sober eyes lit up and she smiled one of her rare smiles at 
me. I smiled back and our first bond was built. 

It’s really a long story and nothing happened very fast. I 
talked with father and he was able to get a neighbor to take over 
part of the care of the children. Gradually some of the pressures 
were lifted from Mary and she became more childlike, yet the 
wealth of imagination and creative ability I knew were in her, 
lay locked behind her matter of fact facade. The one tie was 
“Horses in the Rain.” 

Then one day she came and sat down near me. I was wearing 
a tie silk dress. Tentatively she reached out and touched it. “Don’t 
you like the way it feels, Mary Jo?” I asked. 

With a big sigh, almost as though she were taking a plunge 
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into cold water, she gathered the folds into both of her small fists 
and said, “Gee, it feels pretty.” 

Not daring to move, I sat very still while she clutched the 
dress. Soon her grasp loosened and she smoothed and patted it 
with deep content. Impulsively I took her by the hand and led 
her to the finger paint table. From somewhere I had the inspira- 
tion to choose a heavenly blue. Taking her small hands in mine 
I put them in the paint. There was only a moment’s resistance. 
Soon her hands were flying through the paint, splashing, swirling 
and best of all, she was singing. It was a gay nonsensical song 
too, and when some other children joined in, she smiled and in 
that instant I knew some friends were made. 

Stories, she still met with, “But that’s not true.” I would tell 
true things and we read about facts. She brought information 
about fish and we all learned much together. But still I wanted 
to unlock the door to “just pretend” and that is how “The Blue 
Horse” came to be. I told it to her first as we sat on the red brick 
ledge of the Kindergarten yard watching a game of tag. She asked 
for it again and so it began to grow. Each morning as she came 
in she would watch her chance, and ask me to tell her “her story.” 
It changed and grew but finally took the form in which I have 
recorded it. 

Gradually she had taken more part in our activities and was 
rapidly becoming more a child. Her abilities were being accepted 
as a help and she no longer seemed to feel such need of bossing 
and directing other children. 

The happiest day came when she asked me to tell “her story” 
at story time, but not to tell it was “her” story. 


Once in the ever so long ago there lived a small 
girl whose name was Mary Ann. Her hair hung in pig- 
tails just like yours. The corners of her mouth turned 
right side up just like yours, and even her eyes were 
very, very blue just like yours. 
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Now Mary was a happy girl except for just one 
thing. More than anything in the world, she wanted a 
horse. She had a baby brother and a baby sister and a 
very new cousin and a canary and a cat and a goldfish, 
but she had no horse. 

Her Daddy said, “Now look, Chicken, we have a 
very small house and a very small yard. There just isn’t 
room for a horse.” Mother said, “Mary Ann, be sensible. 
You know we can’t keep a horse.” 

So Mary Ann was sensible, but still she wished and 
wished and wished and wished and wished. 

Now it so happened that one day, as Mary Ann 
was walking in the soft green grass, she thought about 
the color of the sky. It was the most beautiful blue in 
the world,—bluer than her dress and bluer than the 
blue flax flowers. Mary did not say it in out-loud words, 
but she thought it in her heart how very happy she was 
except for just one thing. 

Now this is a strange thing, but in the hills beyond 
the meadow there lived a beautiful horse, as swift as the 
wind and as beautiful as an angel. When he ran, he 
held his head high and his mane blew out like stream- 
ers in the breeze. 

Even though this horse was so beautiful and so 
good, he belonged to no one. Very few people even 
knew of this horse and fewer still had seen him, for 
only if you sat very still in the soft green meadow and 
looked at the blue hills and the blue, blue sky could you 
catch a glimpse. You see, this horse was blue, just a 
little bit bluer than the blue, blue sky and not quite so 
blue as the dark blue hills. 

One day, Mary sat looking, thinking about the 
horse she wished she had, when suddenly she opened 
her eyes very, very wide, for running toward her, swift 
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as the wind, was the Blue Horse. His mane blew out 
behind him like streamers in the breeze, and his hooves 
touched the ground so lightly that he seemed to be 
flying. 

“It’s my horse! It’s my horse!” cried Mary. “I 
knew it all the time,” and sure enough, Blue Horse 
came right to her and stopped to put his head down 
beside her. Mary Ann reached up her arms around his 
neck. Blue Horse nuzzled his nose against her. From 
that moment on, they were friends forever. 

Now some people thought it was just pretend, but 
you know and I know, and Mary Ann knew that she 
had found her very own horse. She knew, too, that all 
she had to do was to come and sit very still in the green 
meadow and look at the blue, blue sky and the dark 
blue hills and soon, swift as the wind, would come the 
Beautiful Blue Horse. 


Her eager little face watched every move and she settled 
in deep satisfaction as the children listened attentively. I winked 
at her in acknowledgment and her joy was complete. Afterwards 
she said “and that’s really true pretend.” 

That’s the end really, except that not long afterward she 
made “the Blue Horse” in clay and the baby horse too and the 
painting of the Blue Horse. Somehow her new found joy reached 
out to others and “the little mother” was taken to their hearts. 








Reading Reading: (A Panel Discussion) 


Peter L. Spencer, chairman; Tom Smith, psychometrist; 
Jane Denari, graduate student; Corinne Gallman, kindergarten 
teacher; Ruth Tangeman, junior high school vice principal; 
Bettie Pellett, head, Basic Course Department in a senior 

high school 


Mr. Spencer: The topic for this session of the conference is 
“Reading Reading.” That topic was chosen because it expresses 
what the panel proposes to do, viz.: read the reading process. On 
our panel staff we have a psychometrist, a graduate student who 
is studying the psychology of the reading process, and a group of 
experienced teachers representing different areas of the school’s 
instruction program. 

This conference has consistently presented the thesis that 
reading is an innate human behavior process. It is the process 
which makes feasible the adapting of behavior in a discriminative 
manner. It is the process by which mere sensitivity is advanced to 
sensibility, mere awareness is developed into ideas, concepts, 
attitudes, and apt behavior responses. 

Man is equipped with many kinds of sense receptors which 
give him sensitivity concerning himself and the world about him. 
He is equipped with nerve systems which conduct this sensitivity 
from where it is RECEIVED to special areas where it may be 
PERCEIVED and behavior adapted to it may be CONCEIVED and 
made into sensibility. Man is also equipped with response organs 
by means of which he may react to express his ideas and purposes 
in an apt and functional manner. 

The operation of this native equipment to bring about a 
more effective relationship between the person and his environ- 
ment is the process called reading. The process is native, but it 
is amenable to enormous development and modification as it is 
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applied in adaptive behavior. The reading process and the learn- 
ing process are the same. 

Mr. Smith, a school psychometrist, has attempted to illustrate 
the nature of the perceptual phases of reading by means of the 
diagram which is presented here. 


Central Nervous System | Concepts | 
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Tom, you take over and explain your diagram. 

Mr. Smith: This diagram illustrates the nature of perceptual 
behavior. The diagram should be read from left to right. The 
rectangle at the left represents the affective influences of the 
environment: light, sound, odor, taste, temperature, pressure, etc. 
The next section represents the sense receptor organs located in 
the eyes, eazs, nose, mouth, skin, etc. Next in sequence is the result 
of the receptor stimulation, viz.: impulses which produce in the 
central nervous system primary sensations. The central part of 
the diagram is designed to illustrate the development of meaning 
and significance, the intellectual (perceptual) phase of behavior. 
The arrows show that the process is continuous and interactive. 
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Kinesthetic stimulation set up by the responses is combined with 
the stimulation and perception of the environmental situation 
making known what one is doing as one responds. This kines- 
thetic report is essential to the development of meaning. This is 
the basis for the expression, “We learn to do through doing.” 

Perception is the part of the total reading process wherein 
mere sensitivity and reactivity are made over into sensibility. 
Three properties of protoplasm, viz.: irritability, conductivity and 
reactivity, are basic to this process. The sense organs must first 
receive stimulation. The function of these organs is the reception 
of light, sound, odor, taste, touch, movement, etc., including many 
phases of sensitivity. The sense organs or receptors react to stimu- 
lation by generating nerve impulses related to the type of stimulus 
that affected them. Those impulses are the primary data of per- 
ception. They are sensations. Perception has been defined as 
“sensations with meaning.” Images of other sensory experiencing 
are recalled and associated with present sensations. Ideas are 
developed from such materials. Ideas further refined are termed 
concepts. 

There are three levels of perception. They are not discrete 
or disparate, however. They are alike in their basic characteristics 
but they differ in degree to which abstraction and generalization 
has taken place. Mere sensing of stimulation is AWARENESS. 
Identifying the source and nature of the stimulation is charac- 
teristic of the RECOGNITION level. Interpretation and giving 
significance to stimulation constitutes COMPREHENSION. 

Concept building incorporates both Extractive and ABstrac- 
tive procedures. By extraction is meant the observing and 
identifying of the specific intrinsic characteristics of object, e.g.: 
size, shape, color, texture, etc. The creative aspect of perception 
is more abstractive in its nature. Images may be freed from 
specific stimuli. They may be built into ideas which are general 
in their import but which are not confined to particular things. 
Ideas may be further refined and abstracted into concepts. 
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Reactor organs respond to neural impulses which are sent 
out to direct them. The reactors are not voluntary in their 
responses. They express in “overt behavior” what the central 
perceptual process develops as “covert behavior.” The responses 
stimulate the kinesthetic receptors which produce impulses that 
affect the perceptual process by reporting the adjustments which 
have been accomplished. 

This diagram was designed to illustrate in a skeletal manner 
the nature of perception which is the process of learning as well 
as the process of reading. 

Mr. Spencer: Thank you, Tom. Your explanation has been 
helpful. 

The identification of the reading process with the funda- 
mental process of educating has great significance. By so doing, 
we recognize that all aspects of educational development are 
integral parts of “developmental reading” provisions. This differ- 
entiates reading as a process rather than conceiving it as an 
academic school subject. 

Every school subject is a special application of the reading 
process. Printed words are unquestionably of great importance in 
our society. Learning to read printed words effectively is an 
important task to be accomplished by every member of the 
society. BuT, the effective reading of printed words can be 
accomplished only when the reader has ideas to give to the 
symbols. Meanings cannot be “extracted” from symbols. Mean- 
ings are “projected” or given to the symbols. With the use of 
the reading process as broadly identified by this conference a far 
more functional educational offering is made available. 

Mrs. Denari has created a diagram which illustrates this 
point. She has shown how the entire program of the school is 
properly thought of as a program of reading development. The 
curriculum is basically activities in reading. Her diagram is dis- 
played herewith. I will ask her to discuss it for you. 

Mrs. Denari: It is our privilege to present this diagram, 
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which is designed to show graphically the interplay of the child 
as he is, a learner; the teacher, and what the teacher hopes to 
help the child to accomplish through the medium of the school’s 
curriculum. We have labelled the diagram The Fabric of the 
Curricuium. You may feel a certain primitive Grandma Moses 
quality about the picture, but perhaps there is more than first 
meets the eye. 
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In the Twenty-third Yearbook of the California Elementary 
School Administrators Association, Dr. Jay Davis Conner pre- 
sents this statement, “Teaching will be guided by a planned 
curriculum which provides for orderly, sequential, and cumulative 
development of fundamental skills and social understandings . . .” 
We have attempted, through the medium of form and line, to 
show the length and breadth, the depth and pattern of such a 
curriculum. 


You will notice that framework of the chart is conceived 
as a fabric on a loom. The warp threads represent what the 
learner is and the process by which learning is accomplished. 
These are the basic structure upon which must be woven the 
subject matter of the curriculum. The means for doing this is the 
innate human process called reading. 


The woof lines of the fabric are the attributes of personal 
and social development which are considered desirable for Ameti- 
can youth to achieve. The length, the breadth, the thickness of the 
pile, the durability of the structure, the color and design of the 
issuing fabric depend upon how effectively the child reads and 
applies whatever he reads. 


The child, himself, must read and thereby weave this fabric. 
The teacher is the guide, the instigator, the whetter of curiosity 
and of interest. The tools she uses in the development of the 
fabric are the warp and woof threads together with the matting, 
ie., subject matter areas such as mathematics, science, arts, crafts, 
etc. 


As one thinks of this relationship of pupil-teacher-and 
learning in the Fabric of the Curriculum one may in some meas- 
ure appreciate the fact that how effectively the fabric is woven 
depends in large measure on the teacher’s ability, wisely and 
actively, to stimulate the use and development of reading as the 
process for making discriminative reactions. 


Mr. Spencer: Thank you, Jane. The idea that reading is a 
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process by which “the fabric of the curriculum” is woven has 
great potentialities. 


The reading process is the process of adapting behavior. All 
aspects of educational development are accomplished through 
reading. The early years in school are characterized by many 
PRIMARY reading activities. By primary reading we refer to 
reading things which have intrinsic meaningful characteristics. 
SECONDARY reading differs from primary reading by the degree 
of symbolism that is involved. The program for educational 
development in the early school years is a reading program quite 
as much as is the program offered at any other level. THAT ONE 
READS is a native endowment. WHAT ONE READS and HOW 
WELL ONE reads are products of educational achievement. 


Mrs. Gallman, would you tell us about the reading activities 
in the early school years? 


Mrs. Gallman: I have had some exceptionally good readers 
in pre-school groups. Children whose perception was so quick 
that they didn’t need to wait for her words to interpret what the 
teacher wanted. In fact, I’ve been read so well so often that some- 
times I feel like an outworn Best Seller of 1935! 

Reading the teacher is one of the first reading acts a child 
makes in entering a school situation. Thus, I feel that if a teacher 
is wise she will make a definite effort to present an interesting 
volume for the child to read. Earrings, rhinestone clips, small 
animal pins—but more important, sparkling eyes, a ready smile, 
a friendly pat—all these seem to make the inside more appealing 
to the youthful reader. He decides that he LIKES Miss Jones and 
that he WANTS to remain in her class. He’ll take a “whole bunch” 
of that book. Later, after some confusion, the children begin to 
read the teacher in relation to their fellow classmates, and, later 
still, to read their fellow students in relation to each other. 


I think of a small group in the Midwest dominated by a 
husky little six-year-old named “J. B.” after his father, an army 
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captain. Into this group came a six-year-old negro boy, just as 
aggressive, just as loud, and just as husky as “J. B.” 

What was “J. B.’s” first reading of the little negro boy? 
Confusion, astonishment, and a slight touch of timidity! He 
became the quietest child in the group for two or three days, but 
all this time was watching, and he was READING. He found the 
weapon he was reaching for to combat this threat to his position. 

“Black Boy,” he shouted at the little negro boy, the fourth 
day. 

“Black Boy,” shouted the other children, waiting for their 
leader to act. 

Thus, the victory was won for “J. B.” But the teachet’s vic- 
tory was in building a hearty respect for this little black boy, 
without appearing to side with him against the others. 

When this situation finally comes about, in this and in all 
schools, those children will be better readers AND better citizens. 

Mr. Spencer: Thank you, Corinne. Your illustration of 
primary reading in connection with a social situation leads us 
into a further consideration of that concern. An emphasis on the 
personal-social functions of reading development is timely and 
pertinent. The development of ability to read printed words is 
not enough to assure effective personal and social living. The 
familiar expression, “What you ARE speaks so loudly that I cannot 
hear what you SAY,” suggests that personal reading is very impor- 
tant. The need for better human understanding leading to better 
human relationships is evident to all. The difficulties of the 
peoples of the world are not likely to be solved by printed word 
reading alone. We must learn to read ourselves and to read other 
people understandingly and wisely. 

Mrs. Tangeman, as a vice principal of a junior high school, 
what sort of reading do you find most important in your work? 

Mrs. Tangeman: Probably the most important job a teacher 
has to do is to read his pupils. He must read their behavior in 
terms of causal factors and treat the cause rather than only the 
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symptoms. This is something not taught in any given college 
course, but like all phases of reading is a growth process. To illus- 
trate my meaning I think of two former pupils. 

The first was a boy in my algebra class, broad faced, sallow, 
deliberate to the point of exasperation. His responses were very 
limited. He seemed to understand the class work and would often 
get well started on the day’s assignment, but rarely was one 
finished. All efforts having failed, I finally asked him if he could 
explain why, when he knew how to do the work, he hardly ever 
completed it. After due deliberation he said, “By the time I get 
around to doing it at home, I have forgotten how.” This was no 
idle alibi, but neither teacher nor pupil knew what to do about it. 

A number of years later my attention was called to a girl 
' who was failing in the same subject. The teacher was puzzled 
because this pupil, too, seemed to understand, but she could never 
pass a test. Her earlier school records and ability all predicted 
success in college prep subjects and she seemed to be trying, but 
still she was failing. 

To get further facts that might be pertinent I called her 
mother. She was rather frantically concerned because the girl’s 
grades were falling in all subjects. She had been taking one privi- 
lege after another away from the daughter to give her more time 
for home study. But she just seemed to get less done and was 
becoming indifferent. She was tired, tired all the time, and without 
long nights of sleep she could hardly keep going. 

As she talked a distinct pattern was forming, one of 
markedly low energy production. I asked if there had been a 
medical check. The mother said there had been, but that the 
doctor had not found much the matter with her. She was taking 
some little gray pills and she thought that maybe they had helped 
some. 

These pills proved to be thyroid extract. They confirmed my 
suspicion that the low energy might stem from metabolic disturb- 
ances. Furthermore, the youngster was under medication which 
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made improvement possible. The primary cause was already under 
treatment. That was not enough, however, for the attack must be 
on all possible fronts. Her school program was lightened to pro- 
vide study time at school. The home pressure was reduced and 
home study cut, because the rapid onset of fatigue in a hypo- 
thyroid individual makes long periods of study of little value. 
School pressure was changed to encouragement and repeated 
assurance that she wouldn’t fail provided she kept up medication 
and continued her efforts. In spite of dire forebodings on the part 
of mother and daughter, the girl did pass in algebra and her 
other subjects as well. Indeed, at the end of the year, she reached 
the national norm on a standardized algebra test. 


I think of two other students who illustrate slow reading 
on our parts as well as theirs. One of these students not too long 
ago was among the upper fifteen per cent of those students who 
were permitted to take entrance examinations for California 
Institute of Technology. Ever since he started school he has been 
an excellent reader of printed words and also of things; things 
electrical and mechanical, in particular. But, with his peers he 
was a misfit. In Junior High School he was lonely. He had had 
no chance to know that his near-sightedness and poor coordination 
made impossible the success in sports which would have gained 
him approval at home and at school. He was confused and per- 
plexed and deeply hurt. He tried to cover it all with a superior 
aloofness which only widened the chasm between him and the 
other pupils. In spite of the fact that some of them were glad of 
his help on their mechanical projects, and liked the reports he 
gave in class, no mutual understanding developed. 

This boy was practically an illiterate in reading social 
relationships and in reading himself. The teachers were aware of 
this, but for the most part didn’t feel that it was a part of their 
job to do anything about it. They were much more concerned 
that so able a mind was not making straight A’s. In college these 
deficiencies in personal and social reading persist. The danger is 
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great that this handicap will limit his entire life and the contti- 
bution that such an able mind should make to society. 

The other boy came to junior high school over age and 
defeated by his repeated failures in learning to read printed words. 
In spite of years of special help in reading books, as well as having 
received thorough psychological and optometric clinical study, 
he had not mastered the reading vocabulary of primer level. We 
took over where the elementary school left off. We continued 
with an effort to teach him to recognize printed words as though 
there was no other good to be attained in school. We were all too 
slow in realizing that he saw and heard more and reported better 
than the others in a sub-standard group and belatedly put him in 
with students where class discussion was stimulating. When 
we did he was able to pass quite well oral tests on the material 
covered. 

Among the students he was accepted. They knew he knew 
more about plumbing than did anyone else in the group. He 
could talk their language and in spite of his feeling of inferiority 
and defeat he was a good citizen and will probably be a good 
plumber. We hope we did one thing in his behalf. That was to 
get him a chance to go on to high school with the recommenda- 
tion that he be placed where he could profit by his good aural 
reading ability and broaden his fields of information. We hope 
they have ceased to torture him because he fails in just one kind 
of reading. 

These four students were all handicapped readers. The first 
two were suffering from functional disorders that can and do 
impair all types of reading. With a dulling of sensory perception 
and poor use of memory, life is a bewildering struggle. Such 
youngsters develop into serious misbehavior problems or retreat 
into a withdrawness that leaves the teacher unaware of the young- 
ster’s real needs. 


The other two were distinctly handicapped in certain types 
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of readings. It is hard to say which may be the more handicapped 
in life, the one who, possibly due to some type of aphasia, will 
never learn to read printed words; or the one with superior 
mastery of printed word reading but who is deficient in reading 
people and social relationships. 

Mr. Spencer: Thank you, Ruth. You have brought out a 
much neglected phase of the reading development program. You 
have shown that a pupil may be doing a very satisfactory job of 
printed word reading and still be a severe reading problem as 
regards other applications of the reading process. 

Mrs. Pellett has applied our reading concept in the planning 
and administering of basic course activities. I’m sure that you will 
be interested in her account of that experience. 

Mrs. Pellett: The experience which I would like to tell you 
about today began in my tenth grade basic course class. Our area 
for study in this course is World Cultures. The class group was 
made up of students who had particularly severe learning and 
personal adjustment problems. In current terminology we might 
say the group of seventeen students was about evenly divided 
between those we currently categorize as “retarded” and those we 
call “remedial.” In the remedial group, particularly, there were 
three students with deep emotional and social adjustment prob- 
lems. 

Diverse as they were in their abilities and characteristics 
there were certain goals they held in common, and certainly one 
goal in particular. They were all one day to take their place in a 
highly complex and tension ridden world as citizens of a great 
and powerful democracy. One concept which underlay our World 
Cultures study was that “We live in an interdependent world.” 
Where were we to begin? We began, of course, with our current 
community and our concepts concerning ourselves within it. We 
talked of ourselves and our country and about the things in our 
life which we must depend upon others to produce for us. With 
adolescents, enamored and fascinated by the cultural commodi- 
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ties which allow them to break out of the narrow world of child- 
hood and home, it was not long before their interest in the 
mechanical aspects of our culture led them to want to see 
how some of these industrial products were made. We planned 
together and visited by way of walking field trips the local Ford 
garage and a small box factory. The garage was particularly 
stimulating to the group and caused many questions to be raised 
about car manufacturing. We then planned a short field trip to 
nearby Montebello which was only about a twenty minute trip 
by school bus from our high school in Whittier. 

This trip was indeed a great adventure. We saw the parts 
being unloaded from the railroad spur and we followed the 
assembly from the setting of the frame into place through final 
inspection. We talked with men on the job and we could not take 
our eyes from the overhead conveyors which somehow, miracu- 
lously, arrived with the appropriate side panel or white-sidewall 
tires with split-second timing at just the right moment. We 
returned to class to find that many new insights about ourselves 
and our world had been gained. 

As we talked on our return we found imagination and curi- 
osity had been given wings. There were questions about where 
the parts had come from. We found through investigation that 
many materials that went into the construction of these cars for 
Americans came from many other countries of the world. But 
how do they come to us? And we talked of great harbors and the 
ships which sail upon the seas, and yet we talked of things that 
were abstractions with strange and disturbed meanings. For we 
found out many things about ourselves as we talked. Only two 
of our group had ever been into the great Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Harbor area. These two had gone to fish from the pilings with 
their fathers. Three out of the group had never been farther west 
than Montebello—never having visited by the age of sixteen the 
downtown area of Los Angeles. As an aside of significance, we 
had discovered earlier in the year that two of our students who 
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had lived in the Whittier suburban area all their lives had never 
been in up-town Whittier although it was six blocks from the 
high school. And these children were supposed to have a concept 
of community which in the tenth year of school would enable 
them to expand their concept to that of interdependence in the 
world community! Well, this was another dimension to the chal- 
lenge of developing concepts with meaning for behavior. As we 
continued our discussion we found other ideas which helped the 
teacher to assess the meanings and values associated with the 
group’s concept of community. “Our country has everything it 
needs.” “People who work in harbors aren’t good people.” “People 
are always getting stabbed or drunk at the harbor.” “There aren’t 
any good jobs in the harbor.” “The Shore Patrol would pick us 
up.” “The Shore Patrol beats you up.” “Anyway, THEY wouldn’t 
let US go.” The “they” and “we” were fascinating adventures in 
themselves as one watched each concept move from negative to 
positive connotations as the year advanced. 

So WE couldn’t go, WE said. Well, let’s try anyway. So we 
wrote letters to the principal, the superintendent, the curriculum 
director, the head of the basic course department to see if maybe 
WE. could take such a wonderful trip as an all day trip to our 
harbor. Class members interviewed each of the individuals to 
whom letters had been written. The curriculum director came 
and talked with us about why we wished to go. We asked her 
if we might take another class as our guests IF we could go. 
Students telephoned the harbor tour company and found out the 
cost, time of trips, and available dates. Others took information 
from tour folders and briefed the class on what we would see. 
Other class members interviewed the bus driver and planned how 
the group could best be handled and the regulations governing 
good bus behavior. And suddenly wE found out that WE were 
almost ready to go. And the trip was planned for a full day! The 
other class had met with us and together we had gone over the 
planning. 
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The details of the trip had to be arranged now. Tickets were 
made so that we would have a record of students getting on and 
off the bus. A check list of students and faculty members was 
prepared as a check on the tickets. Our route was mapped and 
explained by the chairman to each class. A time schedule was 
planned. Boxes for lunches were arranged with the bus driver 
so students would not eat on our new bus. Bus behavior was dis- 
cussed by students in each class. And WE went to the harbor! 

As we looked back together over our trip we found we had 
discovered many things about ourselves, others, and our world. 
The two stevedores who gave us the live jelly fish in a paper milk 
carton helped us to understand that people are good and bad not 
by where they work but by what they are. The Shore Patrol? 
Why, we didn’t see anything but the most peaceful and friendly 
behavior on its part. And these illustrations are but two of the 
many new understandings we brought back from our trip to the 
harbor which had begun because a basic concept underlying tenth 
grade studies was “world interdependence.” 

This class and their teacher had become more discriminative 
about peoples, places, situations, and their nation within the 
world because THEY had let Us go on a great adventure together. 

And all these things could happen to us because we were 
working within a broad concept of reading which looked toward 
the development of discriminative responses in all aspects of 
living, and because in developing situations with children we 
were teaching them to read in anticipation of situations, thus 
building a preventive rather than a remedial learning experience. 
Thank you. 


This discussion was designed to bring out the nature of the 
reading process as it is related to sensitivity and adaptive behavior. 
It has shown that the whole “fabric of the curriculum” can 
properly be presented as reading activities. Illustrations at three 
levels of the school’s program have shown reading activities 
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which are essential to the full and proper utilization of the natural 
reading process. These illustrations may be supplemented without 
limit from your own experiences when you recognize that reading 
is the process of making discriminative reactions with regard for 
any and all stimuli. 








Reading the Effects on Behavior of 
Varied Classroom Environments 


PAUL BRUCE 


Psychometrist, Arcadia Unified School District 
Arcadia, California 


“There’s no such thing as a ‘bad boy’” is a familiar cliché 
which takes on meaning only when we learn to read behavior in 
terms of the setting in which it takes place. Behavior, whether it 
be “good” or “bad” is caused and must be read and understood 
in relation to the social and physical environment within which 
the individual is interacting. Therefore, we can expect behavior 
to change from one setting to another. The writer spent an inter- 
esting six weeks accompanying nine junior high school boys as 
they performed in one classroom situation after another and 
observing their behavior in detail in each of their classes. All 
of these boys had the reputation of being discipline problems. 

Do these boys who had the tendency to be discipline prob- 
lems behave differently in each of their classes throughout the 
school day? What effect do differences in classroom settings seem 
to have on the behavior of these boys? These were the questions 
which the writer set out to answer as he observed the behavior 
of the boys in their several class situations. 

Before actually observing the boys, however, the classroom 
settings in which these youngsters were behaving had to be read 
and identified. Every classroom was visited and observed for 
measures of informality, permissiveness, interpersonal relations, 
and teacher control, among other things. 

Although the classrooms visited varied to an extent that 
many distinctions could be made, the study was somewhat 
limited by the fact that the teaching procedures which were used 
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in the classes involved varied very little from one another. For 
example, all of the classes visited were teacher-directed; none of 
the classes used student committees or group procedures. In all 
instances, the teacher assigned each specific task in the learning 
situation, and the preponderance of vocal activity was between 
the teacher and pupils. 


In reading the behavior of the nine boys in their various 
classes, tabulations were made of their attentiveness,* person-to- 
person contacts, movements from their seats, contacts with the 
teacher, their participation in class activity and obvious instances 
of misconduct. 

Several conclusions were revealed as a result of comparing 
the classroom visitations with the observations of these boys in 
each classroom setting. 

It was noted that the typical amount of attention each boy 
gave to the matters at hand varied from one class to another. It 
would not be unusual to observe a boy being attentive about 10 
per cent of the class period in one subject area and close to 100 
per cent in another subject area. Those classes which commanded 
the greatest percentage of attentiveness from the boys were those 
which were originally observed to be relatively informal. This 
leads to the conclusion that a junior high school youngster could 
be attentive in a class in which he was allowed to have person-to- 
person contacts with his friends and to move from his seat on 
occasion. 

There were findings, however, which qualify the above 
conclusion. If the informality—that is, the freedoms allowed the 
pupils in the classroom—got beyond control of the teacher or if 
the classroom was controlled in an inconsistent manner, there 
was less attentiveness and more misconduct observed. As might 
be expected, where the freedoms in the classroom were abused 


*Attentiveness was recorded as the percentage of time each boy was observed to 
be paying attention to what he was supposed to be doing—whether it be reading, 
listening, or writing. 
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by the youngsters, the teacher had more misconduct with which 
to contend. 

An important factor which seemed to have had much bear- 
ing as to whether or not the informal situation was under control 
was the amount of personal interaction and attention the teacher 
gave to individual youngsters. These boys who were being 
observed showed more attentiveness and less misconduct in those 
classes where the teacher gave more personal attention to indi- 
vidual pupils in learning situations. Also, the teacher’s controlling 
the class by individual action with individual pupils was more 
effective than dealing with the class as a whole. 

Another trend concerning pupil-teacher relationship was 
evident from interviews which the writer had with each of the 
nine boys in this study. In each case, the youngster had the feeling 
that he was doing his best work in those classes in which he was 
observed to have received the most individual attention from the 
teacher. 

A contrary trend was also noted. In the relatively more 
formal classrooms observed, where person-to-person contacts and 
pupil movement were restricted, a comparatively large amount 
of attentiveness was observed and a small amount of obvious 
misconduct was noted. In general, it is believed that the greater 
amount of attentiveness in this case came as a result of attention 
being forced by such methods as calling on all of the pupils 
frequently, incessant vigilance over the classroom, among others. 

In the preceding paragraphs, the behavior of the nine boys 
who were observed was read in terms of the setting which was 
more or less controlled by the teacher. Another significant aspect 
of any setting is its social structure. Aid in reading the social 
structure can be obtained from the use of a sociometric technique. 
A sociometric test was given to all of the pupils who were in any 
of the classes being observed, and it was given in every class. By 
reading the sociograms made from the results of this technique, 
a number of trends were indicated. 
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First of all, the nine problem boys all tended to group to- 
gether on the sociograms of their respective class groupings* *¥— 
that is, there were direct links in the sociometric structures among 
all of the boys in the study. In one class grouping, a mixture of 
racial backgrounds among the particular boys was involved. It is 
also interesting to note that in the shop class in which some of 
the problem boys from two of the class groupings were together, 
the sociograms showed these boys grouping together even across 
class grouping lines. 

One possible explanation for this trend is that these boys 
identified themselves as belonging to a common category—that 
of being discipline problems. This identification with one another 
presumably came about for the sense of security it must have 
offered. 

An even more startling result arising from careful reading 
of the sociograms concerns the appearance of cleavages in the 
sociometric structures of some of the classes. (A cleavage results 
when a group of youngsters selects almost exclusively among 
themselves on the sociometric test without much regard for the 
rest of the class.) In two of the class groupings, cleavages occurred 
in the sociograms of some of the classes, but these tended to 
disintegrate in those classes where the pupils received the greatest 
amount of individual attention from the teacher. These classes in 
which the cleavages tended to disintegrate, were the same classes 
which were observed to have been the least formal and the ones 
in which the greatest amount of attentiveness by the nine boys 
were noted. 

The classes in which the sociometric cleavages tended to 
disintegrate can be considered to have been composed of better 
integrated groups. One explanation for the sociometgic findings 
of this study is that in those classes where the youngsters did not 
feel threatened in any way by the teacher or by the situation, 
**The nine boys were divided among three different class groupings. Each class 


grouping remained together in all classes except shop where there was some 
intermixture. 
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where they received favorable and individual attention from the 
teacher, and where they were more or less free to carry on a 
normal amount of interaction with their friends, there was little 
need for them to seek the security that a close bond or cleavage 
among children can give. 

Another technique which was used to get a reading of the 
various classroom settings was to obtain the class preferences from 
all the youngsters in the three class groupings. The results indi- 
cated that the pupils tended to prefer those classes which con- 
tained a relaxed atmosphere, where a moderate amount of pupil- 
to-pupil contact and out-of-seat movement were allowed, but 
which were always under control. They tended to dislike the 
classroom which they considered to be too strict and where pupil- 
to-pupil contact and movement were restricted. The youngsters 
also did not favor the opposite extreme—those classes where 
behavior was allowed to be unruly or where control by the teacher 
was inconsistent. 

In conclusion, this has been a report of an effort to read the 
effects on behavior of varied classroom settings. The study indi- 
cates that of the classroom settings observed, those which could 
be described as being informal but well under control and in 
which there was much individual interaction between the teacher 
and individual pupils, contained the most attentiveness and the 
least amount of misbehavior on the part of the boys who were 
identified as being discipline problems. These same classrooms 
also were found to contain a better integrated sociometric struc- 
ture as evidenced by the disintegration of sociometric cleavages 
and tended to be favored by the problem boys as well as by most 
of the pupils in the class grouping. This suggests that the boys 
were reading environmental situations along with their reading 
of the assigned tasks for academic learning. Reading as a process 
will not be structured discretely into a single influence channel. 
Since behavior is a response, it behooves those who read behavior 
to discover in what regard the responses are being made. 








Reading the Roadside Like an Open Book 


WALTER P. TAYLOR 


Formerly Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U.S. Department of the Interior 


At the very beginning I congratulate all of you who are 
concerned, on the masterly organization and conduct of the Clare- 
mont College Reading Cenference. Your approach is the most 
effective I have ever encountered. It should make deep and lasting 
impress on each one of us and it certainly deserves to become ever 
more widely influential. 

One time my friend, Dean Schiller Scroggs of the School of 
Arts and Sciences, Oklahoma A. and M. College, gave me the 
quotation, “Reading maketh a full man.” He went on to say that 
one must know what a man has been reading to know what he is 
full of. 

If we read the roadside, we ought to be full of the fascinating 
sights and sounds of nature and man. 

By the way, the expression “Reading the roadside,” or 
“Learning to read the roadside” was given currency as early as 
1915 by a resident of Sacramento, C. M. Goethe (see his “Learn- 
ing to read a roadside, Nature Study Review 11:273-279), who 
is still laboring mightily for that cause. Another pioneer in 
domesticating the concept is Harold C. Bryant, now superintend- 
ent of the Grand Canyon National Park. From the work of Dr. 
Bryant and his associates came the Yosemite School of Field 
Natural History, and to a great extent the modern nature guiding 
movement, including the important nature interpretive movement 
in the national parks. 

In 1950 (p. 1) Dr. Spencer wrote that reading is the 
heart of all experiencing. “Reading is the educative process.” The 
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following year he stated (1951:19) most cogently, “... . read- 
ing ... is the process of making discriminative reactions. The 


term discriminative modifies the term, reaction, to signify 
that a stimulus situation has been sensed and the behavioral 
responses have been adapted, i.e. controlled better to fit the 
demands of the situation as it has been interpreted. Both the 
situation as a stimulus and the behavior responses are read and 
subsequent behavior is influenced accordingly.” 

Reading that does not influence for the better the behavior 
responses of the reader leaves something to be desired. 

But where does “Reading the Roadside” come into this 
discussion? 

For nearly a million years the roadside, or, perhaps better, 
his surroundings, was all that our hulking ancestor was able to 
read. For it is only in the last three percent, if that, of his million 
years of history that man has been able to use printed or written 
or any other similar symbols for reading purposes. 

Not one of the so-called lower creation, mammals, birds, 
reptiles, or any of the other forms of animal life, can read any- 
thing else than its surroundings. Obviously the survival of each 
depends absolutely on its reading ability. Everything in its 
environment may be meaningful. Some idea may be obtained of 
the vital necessity of each animal’s reading its surroundings 
aright by watching almost any wild creature. The life of the jay 
in our garden, or the towhee or song sparrow in the shrubbery, 
the squirrel in the tree-top or on the ground, the deer in the 
covert, depends on the ability of each to utilize the primary stim- 
uli that come to it from the environment. The deer reaches down 
to the pool to drink. But it does not forget—almost immediately 
it looks up and around to see if there is any enemy in sight. 
Everything it senses is likely to mean something in terms of food, 
drink, friend, or foe. Every breath of air brings primary smell 
impressions, putting the deer in close and effective touch, either 
as hunter, hunted, or mere associate, with the living world around 
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it. Each sound may mean something in the woods’ code, accord- 
ing to which warnings or reassuring utterances are often passed 
on by a variety of forest creatures to their fellows within hearing. 
Every little movement has a meaning all its own. Every footfall, 
even of an insect or its excreta in the dry leaves, is carefully 
appraised. There is a complex of normal stimuli with whose 
meaning the deer is familiar. But if there be a variance, if some 
of these primary stimuli are a little out of line, the deer is immedi- 
ately on the alert. Quick occasion is taken to investigate, lest it 
be overtaken by dire calamity. In natural surroundings the 
penalty of inaccurate or erroneous reading may be death. 

The human hunter, in order to be successful, must similarly 
read his surroundings with accuracy and with care. Ruhl (1953) 
puts the case as follows, referring to the pursuit of the deer: 

An important attribute of the still-hunter is a sense of 
awareness or perception of what is going on around him. 
This perception can be developed by self-discipline and by 
standing still frequently, by listening and looking at every- 
thing, and by covering three miles in a day instead of an 
hour. The still-hunter should be suspicious of every leaf 
rattle and every movement, no matter how slight, and should 
learn to identify each sound, whether sharp or barely audible 
including the differences between noises made by deer or 
other game. 

Obviously while in Indian country, or in jungles infested 
with enemies or with dangerous animals, the life of the soldier 
or explorer may often depend on the keenness he can bring to 
the reading of his environment. 

The late Burton E. Livingston of Johns Hopkins University 
pointed out that we human beings are part and parcel of a single 
great system of matter and energy that includes all the animals 
and all the plants and their climatic and physical surroundings. 
Seemingly we are bound in a sort of circle of relationship with 
all the things around us. The air we breathe, the climate we live 
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in, the water we drink, the earth we dwell on, the plant life, the 
animal life, the soil, the ocean, everything in the world, and 
probably in the universe, is part of a single great system of 
matter and energy. 

Charles Beard, the eminent historian, puts it in prose 
poetry as follows: 

“As I look over the grand drama of history, I find amid 
the apparent chaos and tragedy evidence of the immense 
achievement of the human spirit in spite of disasters. I am 
convinced that the world is not a mere bog in which men 
trample themselves in the mire and die. Something mag- 
nificent is taking place, here amid the cruelties and tragedies, 
and the supreme challenge to intelligence is that of making 
the noblest and best in our curious heritage prevail.” 

Take note that our association with a single great system 
of matter and energy has practical as well as poetical applications. 
If all the various phenomena, climatic, physical, organic, are 
parts of a single great system, then by reading only a part of it 
we can tell something, maybe a good deal, about the rest of it. 

The theme of the present reading conference is “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow.” If events are linked together, and we 
know the manner of their linkage, we should be able to tell 
something about Yesterday from the link we examine Today. 
Not only that, we should be able to forecast what we may expect 
Tomorrow. 

This kind of sequential relationship in time is at the basis of 
the process of ecological succession. Here we find that, starting 
from bare rock, there is a more or less definite series of stages of 
vegetation and associated animal life which appear and succeed 
one another until we reach the so-called climax, or climatic 
climax. The informed student of succession, from a study of 
the vegetation and animal life of the present, can tell us a great 
deal about that of the past, as well as what may be anticipated in 
the future. 
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Every plant or animal that we see along the roadside is the 
product of all the influences, hereditary and environmental, that 
have made it what it is. Similarly with the non-living world— 
every stone, hillslope, every topographic feature, every gulch, 
mountain or plain is the product of the natural forces which have 
been moulding it for years, centuries or even millenia. These all 
are symbols of vast and complicated happenings, they convey the 
essentials of the history of the landscape, they tell a story or a 
series of stories of what has been going on, if we know enough 
of Nature’s language to read them. 

Just as the clever detective can obtain a story from a finger 
print, or a broken match, or an empty cartridge, or a fluff of cigar 
ash; or as a keen physician can make at least the beginning of a 
diagnosis from the general appearance and the mannerisms of a 
patient when he comes in the door of the office, so the thoroughly 
informed naturalist can read a roadside like an open book. 

A few years ago I had the pleasant task of locating the 70 
or more native water springs on the Big Bend National Park in 
extreme southwestern Texas. Many of the springs had quit 
flowing, or were flowing only slightly, as a result of serious over- 
stocking and drought. The general map location was known, 
but in a number of cases nobody knew just where to pinpoint the 
exact position of the spring. In that vast and arid country, in 
places a jumble of rocky ridges and canyons, hot, dry and 
desolate, it looked to be a rather hopeless task. But I found that 
by reading the roadside I could do pretty well at finding the 
springs. For one thing, wild deer and other animals, as well as a 
few remaining domestic sheep and goats and horses, often made 
well-marked trails to the precise location of the spring. For 
another, if I could catch sight of one or more mourning doves 
flying overhead, I often obtained a direct line on the spring, as 
these birds were usually either going to water or coming directly 
away from it. Then when I got near the actual spring site, the 
most helpful feature was the cottonwood; for in the Big Bend, 
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wherever there is water, there is usually one or more cottonwoods. 
There, then, was my trailside manual for the discovery of the 
living waters in that desert country, as reliable as any United 
States Geological Survey Water Supply paper. 

Of course one who wants to read the roadside will be success- 
ful in proportion as his knowledge and insight expand. Just as 
in any reading, what one gets out of a particular passage often 
depends on what he puts into it. If he knows the book thoroughly, 
and if he knows the literature of which the volume is a part, the 
passage under discussion will be increasingly meaningful. One 
can’t expect to pick up a technical treatise for the first time, read 
a paragraph here and there, and get the full meaning of the whole 
book. 

In trying to read the roadside we are in fact reading the book 
of Nature, whose author is the Creator himself. Agassiz, you will 
remember, considered his work in the scientific laboratory as 
sacred. He felt that in studying Nature he was thinking thoughts 
of God. 

“In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy, a little can I read” 
said the soothsayer. All the powers of man, experiential, scientific, 
inspirational, have not sufficed to give us the complete story. 
Nor can we anticipate that we can ever succeed completely in the 
reading. 

But we should not underestimate or depreciate the effort we 
can and should make. For there are many things we can read, 
if we possess the trained eye and the open mind. 

One of America’s most eminent ecologists (Adams, 
1949:618) has said that scientific method and democracy are 
the two greatest discoveries of mankind. The scientific method 
enables us to read the roadside straight, and get the information 
and lessons Nature is trying to teach us, and democracy helps 
us to apply what we learn in behalf of the greatest good of the 
greatest number over the longest time. 

By reading the roadside, we can tell whether a piece of land 
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is in its original condition, as natural forces left it, or whether it 
has been modified by man or his domestic livestock. 

We can trace the course of floods and droughts over vast 
areas, ascertaining where they have gone in the past and where 
they may be expected in the future. 

We can find out what makes the land look like it does— 
have fires repeatedly burned the grass, herbs, brush and trees? 
Have lands been ploughed and planted which should have been 
left under the protection of native grass? Has water or has wind 
carried away the valuable top soil so the essential seven inches of 
productive soil is going or gone? Has livestock grazed the herbage 
so close that there is no soil binder left? Are wind, and water, and 
trampling and overgrazing by livestock reducing the productivity 
of the formerly valuable ranges from which we get part of our 
palatable protein diet? 

Dr. H. L. Shantz, the eminent ecologist of Santa Barbara, 
California, studied the natural vegetation in the Great Plains 
area as an indicator of the capabilities of land for crop production. 
Aldous and Shantz (1924) discussed 102 vegetation types which 
were believed to exemplify the most important ones in the United 
States between the 100th Meridian and the Pacific Coast. These 
vegetation types proved to be a key to the farm possibilities of 
the various areas, as well as to the proper carrying capacity of 
the various lands for grazing by domestic livestock. Shantz 
(1911:85-86) stressed the fact that the natural plant cover, if 
properly interpreted, can be used as a reliable indicator of the 
conditions favorable or unfavorable to crop production. There is 
a practical value in reading the roadside. 

One may on occasion check on variations in temperature 
by examining the trees on various slopes. Thus an orange orchard 
planted across the mouth of a California canyon and on the 
adjoining sloping sides of the nearby foothills may become a 
sensitive indicator of temperature. Trees in the bottom of the 
canyon, in the path of the cold air drainage in winter, may show 
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signs of frost-bite, while those on nearby slopes entirely escape. 

Animals, and more especially their signs, seen along the 
roadside, exemplify a vast population of fellow inhabitants of our 
earth, many of them nocturnal. The casual passerby is oblivious 
of their existence. If you read the roadside you appreciate their 
presence, even though you do not see them in the flesh. Many 
of the rodents and insects act as soil cultivators, or perform other 
worthwhile roles in the order of nature. Burrows, dens, tracks, 
trails, droppings clearly disclose the presence, the work and the 
play of a multitude of interesting wild creatures, each with a 
problem of food, drink and shelter. The exigencies of self preser- 
vation and racial continuance are not more real to us than to them. 

To a degree one’s ability to read the roadside depends on the 
keenness of his senses, as well as the alertness of his mind. As 
compared with some of the animals, man’s senses may be quite 
deficient. We miss a great deal of information that is as clear as 
crystal to some of the lower animals. Thus the odor post gives 
the coyote an abundance of news concerning the coyotes preceding 
him. He probably can tell, also, what other animals, such as foxes 
or domestic dogs, have passed that way. The odor post is the 
coyote’s newspaper. The doe deer finds her way back to her 
hidden fawn in part through a delicate sense of smell, so sensi- 
tive that she can smell her own tracks and so retrace her steps. 
This is possible because of some small glands between her hoofs, 
that exude a modicum of scent each time she takes a step. The 
deer has virtually a blazed trail though the blazes consist of 
delicate scents from which we of the human kind are completely 
shut off. 

Geologists and soil specialists in southern California can 
use the mounds of earth at the dens of ground squirrels, kangaroo 
rats and pocket gophers as indicators of the type of soil below. 
Sometimes, when the deeper soil layers are different in color 
from those on the surface, the mounds stand out in vivid and un- 
mistakable contrast with their surroundings. 
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Flowering plants are always indicators of their pollinators— 
the host of bees, moths, other insects, an occasional hummingbird, 
or other species which serve to pollinate and fertilize them. One 
need not see these pollinators at all to know they are there at 
the right season, for if they were not, the flowering plants 
themselves would be absent. 


The occurrence of slugs or western winter wrens in Pacific 
Coast forests is a definite indication of a certain range of humidity. 
Certain insects are significant of the little climates, the micro- 
climates, to which they are restricted. The degree of pollution of a 
stream can be told by noting the presence or absence of certain 
forms of water insects. The occurrence of some species of grass- 
hoppers and rodent or rabbit pests is sometimes an indicator of 
serious overgrazing by livestock. 


Perhaps at this point we might well inquire, What has all 
this to do with us? We are teachers, few of us are hunters, 
we do not need to read the roadside so as to catch our food, nor 
are we under the need of watching for lion or tiger tracks, for 
none of these is going to jump on us and carry us off! 


Perhaps we can get a partial answer from the following 
words of Reddick (1949:119-122): “In looking at the American 
landscape, i.e., in reading it, let us look at it not from a highly 
specialized viewpoint of a single interest but rather let us look 
at it in its entirety.” Reddick emphasizes also that “. . . America is 
a democracy, and in a democracy all the people must read, they 
must understand what things are about. They must not only study 
the subject in books through reading but must also read from 
the land itself. One is complementary to the other . . . Through 
the students whom you guide,” Reddick points out, “you can 
train the future citizens to read the realities of the American 
landscape.” 


Spencer has well said that “Reading is a matter of great 
personal and social importance” (Spencer, 1952:13). This is 
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especially true of reading the roadside, as I hope I can show in a 
moment. 

Most of us consider ourselves highly trained in reading. I 
know a man who read 200 books a year for 30 years. But how 
many of us are competent in reading the roadside? As Reddick 
points out, “The backwoodsman may be well read.” The Indian 
could read the roadside like a book. My trapper friend, J. D. 
Bankston, of Mason, Texas, who never went beyond the fourth 
grade, was one of the best read men I ever knew, out of doors. 
We all have a lot to learn in this kind of reading. 

For 45 years I have been interested in reading the roadside 
for signs of game animals and other wild creatures, checking up 
on their food and shelter, trying to find out just what is necessary 
to their welfare. One conclusion is sure, namely, that generous 
supplies of fish and game are dependent on good soil and good 
vegetation, with, of course, enough water to make things function. 
All animal life, then, is dependent on good soil, with the plant 
life that the good soil produces. 

Stoddard, the eminent bobwhite quail specialist of Thomas- 
ville, Georgia, author of the sumptuous volume “The Bobwhite 
Quail,” has said that the bobwhite quail can be eliminated from any 
given locality without firing a shot, simply by removing its food 
and shelter. s 

The same is true of all animals, including human beings. 
If anything happens to our water supply, or our food supply, or 
our shelter, we do not live so well as before, assuming that we 
are able to live at all. Complete elimination of our food, water 
or shelter would mean complete elimination of us! This is the 
most important lesson we can derive from reading the roadside. 

Let’s take a concrete example. We do not move very far 
out of Claremont to the east before we encounter arid wash land, 
the drainage way of the San Antonio Canyon and other big 
canyons in this part of the San Gabriel Mountains. If we read 
the roadside aright we soon perceive that originally and naturally 
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this entire southern California area is a semi-arid country, com- 
pletely incapable of supporting more than a relatively small 
number of people, were it not for the development of improved 
water sources, both near and far away, also transportation of food, 
shelter, and energy. 

Normally our land here would be the home of the coyote, 
the jack rabbit, the gray fox, the kangaroo rat, the rock squirrel, 
the pocket mouse, the grizzly bear (the Santa Ana Mountains is 
the type locality of one of the latter), a land of rocks, sand and 
brush, of sage, sumac, poison oak, yerba santa, and California 
holly. It had some oak forests along the foothills in favorable 
places, sycamores and cottonwoods along some of the washes. 
Some California poppies and other flowers grew on the outwash 
plains, but people in vast numbers? No! As it lies the land was, 
and is, utterly incapable of supporting more than a tithe of the 
swollen populations which now infest it, without an almost un- 
believably complicated mechanism, engineering, economic, bio- 
logical, which makes our vast population a possibility. 

Brooks Atkinson, dramatic critic of the New York Times 
has pointed out (1951:122) “Since the New York water supply 
comes from up state through 100 miles of tunnels, New Yorkers 
have a false illusion of self sufficiency and do not associate rain 
with the water they drink or bathe in.” 

As we know, the greater part of our water, in southern 
California, comes from our local mountains, while another large 
part of it is piped hundreds of miles from Owens Valley, and 
still another major portion is derived from watersheds thousands 
of miles distant, on the headwaters of the Colorado River, in 
near and distant states: Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, New 
Mexico and Colorado. 

How many of us are fully alive to the dependence of our 
daily living on the status of these various watersheds, some of 
them in the nearby mountains, many in far distant states? 

One doesn’t read the roadside very far around our mountains 
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before he becomes impressed with the almost superhuman efforts 
made to prevent forest fires. And now, on July 6, 1953, as I 
write this, the air is full of smoke, a tremendous fire is raging in 
the Angeles National Forest, and many of us realize that we are 
all faced with serious loss. Those of us who do appreciate what 
is happening must warn and alert those who do not, people, who 
haven’t been here so long, perhaps, or folks who have not learned 
to read the roadside, to perceive what is happening. 

I am sure that all of us have been interested in the great 
Colorado River aqueduct which can be seen along certain ones of 
our highways. I wonder what proportion of our vast population 
realizes on what a slender life line our very survival depends. 

And how many of us appreciate the continuous threats which 
menace our water sources? I am not referring to the atomic 
bomb, but to something far more serious. Surely most of us 
know that in nearly every Congress bills are introduced which, 
if passed, would jeopardize our water supply. So far the people 
have won out, in the main. As most of us doubtless know, there 
has been introduced in the present session of Congress the so- 
called D’Ewart Bill, H.R. 4023, “To provide for the revision of 
the public land laws in order to provide for orderly use, improve- 
ment, and development of the Federal lands and to stabilize the 
livestock industry dependent upon the Federal range, and for 
other purposes.” 

Listen to what the New York Times (May 22, 1953) says 
regarding the proposed bill: 

Large-scale Western grazing interests have been attempt- 
ing for years to get firmer control over the privilege they 
have long exercised of having their herds graze for part of 
each year in the national forests. They have been, and still 
are, chafing at the regulations of the Forest Service, whose 
duty is to administer these lands for the general good and 
not for the particular advantage of any one of the various 

conflicting-interest groups. 
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The public forests of the nation are used not only to 
support some 4,000,000 sheep, horses and cattle. They are 
also used for the orderly and continuous production of 
timber (some $64,000,000 worth last year); for recreational 
benefits (enjoyed by 30,000,000 people last year); for 
hunting and fishing (by more than 6,000,000 people last 
year); and perhaps most important of all, for protection of 
watersheds and therefore the supply of water for at least 
1,800 communities and untold numbers of farms through- 
out vast reaches of the West. 

The grazers, in other words, represent but one of the 
multiple uses of the national forests. The form in which 
they use the forest land can be particularly destructive to 
other types of uses. Overgrazing leads to disappearance of 
foliage; the land can no longer retain water; erosion sets in; 
drought and desert are the result. It is possible that at times 
the Forest Service may have been arbitrary in its regulations; 
but the important fact is that stern regulation is essential if 
the land is to live. 

What the grazers are seeking is a loosening of Forest 
Service control and a tightening of their own grip on the 
public property that they already use under generous rules. 
This is in no sense a fight of West against East. Many 
Western voices have been raised against the projected bill, 
which has been proposed by a group known as the Stock- 
men’s Grazing Committee. It is charged that the measure 
(H.R. 4023 and S. 1491) would turn a privilege now en- 
joyed by 20,000 stockmen into a vested right that would 
eventually devolve in to the hands of a few large-scale 
ranchers as well as do untold damage to the forest lands. 
We will learn much about the real attitude of Congress— 


and the Administration—toward an effective conservation policy 
for the United States by what happens to the stockmen’s special- 
interest grazing bill. It certainly ought to be rejected. 
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In other words, this bill would tend to overemphasize the 
grazing function of the national forests at the expense of the 
timber-growing, wildlife protection, recreation, and watershed 
protection functions. Since we here in southern California are so 
intensely concerned with the watershed feature we should be 
most decidedly interested in the bill. Reports are that the bill will 
not be passed. Secretary McKay has come out with a statement 
that it is undesirable. 

But how many of our 4,000,000 constituents in southern 
California are alert enough to see the connection between these 
happenings and our ability to secure enough water to live here? 
Are we southern Californians as a whole able to read aright the 
story of arid lands told by every natural roadside in this part of 
the State? 

I am wondering whether, like the New Yorkers, our people 
have not developed a false illusion of self-sufficiency. Do they 
associate the condition of our national forest watersheds, in 
California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Colorado, with a supply of water for us here in southern Cali- 
fornia in large enough quantity to drink, take a bath in and 
water our lawns and flowers? 

Can we picture, in imagination, what would happen if our 
water life-lines were interrupted? Deserts have been very much 
on the march in various parts of the Southwest. Many of us have 
personally read the record in the roadside. It could happen here. 
Do our Congressmen thoroughly understand this? Are they and 
we able to forecast the impairment of property values and human 
rights that would almost inevitably follow the monopolization 
and depletion of our watersheds by entrenched stockmen? 
Shouldn’t we look about us, alertly, like the deer at the water- 
brook, to see and act on the signs of the times? It is true our 
dangers are not from man-eating tigers or lions or saber-tooths 
that frightened our ancestors a couple of hundred thousand 
years ago. Our dangers are far more subtle, far-reaching, and 
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dangerous. They run into politics, propaganda, economics, public 
affairs. Twenty thousand stockmen, in this particular instance, 
pitting their own short-run profits against 4,000,000 residents in 
this one part of the Southwest. 

Says Atkinson (1951:182) “. .. there are wild forces 
loose in the world today that threaten all of us, and I am purged 
and terrified by them.” 

Such facts as these mean little to us if we have only heard 
them in lectures or read them in books. Professor C. E. Rugh 
at the University of California at Berkeley used to place peremp- 
tory emphasis on the fact that we can never convey an idea to 
another person. All we can do is to call up ideas already in the 
other persons mind, derived by him from primary stimuli. 

Are the masses of our youngsters getting the opportunity to 
secure the primary environmental stimuli that are so necessary if 
they are to decide aright on such questions as those we have been 
discussing? When they get into the State legislature and into 
Congress and sit on our school boards what will their attitude 
be? Admittedly it is highly difficult to secure the requisite primary 
stimuli in the congested areas of our cities. Personally I feel that 
the problem of these essential educational efforts is one of the 
most difficult and important of modern times. 

My family and I like the desert. We enjoy travelling the 
64 miles from Claremont to the Mojave River above Hesperia 
and picnicking there in the shade of the cottonwoods along the 
flowing stream. But do our school children, and do our voters, 
realize that we have lost three inches already from the original 
nine inches of productive topsoil, and that we have but six inches 
left, on an average, all over the United States? The desert is just 
six inches away. Are we doing all we should and could to save 
this precious and productive topsoil, one of the most important 
of all the natural resources? 

Our water table in southern California is way down, we 
have been drawing for some years on stores of underground 
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water accumulated in past ages. Our forests are not in the best of 
condition. We are rapidly losing our redwoods and even the fir- 
hemlock forests of the Northwest, and in all too many cases the 
forests are not being replaced by trees, but rather by mosses, 
bracken fern, and worthless grasses. Our grazing ranges have gone 
from a carrying capacity of 22,000,000 animal units to less than 
half that figure, and yet we are trying to carry 17,000,000 
animal units on the pastures, depleted by monopolistic stock 
grazing. Free enterprise should not mean the right to ruin the 
resources for our children and their children. 

It is the right of every child, youth and adult in southern 
California to be given an opportunity to read the roadsides in our 
part of the state, and with understanding. Our roadsides eloquently 
testify to our occupation of a semi-arid country of relatively 
limited rainfall. The message is unmistakable. It proclaims that 
our continued existence here, our schools, our churches, our 
property values, our human cultures, our science, our art, our 
gracious living, all these things depend on the maintenance of 
our (near and far distant) watersheds in good condition, also on 
the maintenance of a costly and intelligent and highly technical 
and tremendously complicated organization for getting to us the 
essential food, water, and energy. 

For some the roadside story may need translating. In such an 
event the translation should be made, in terms impossible to mis- 
understand. All should realize the conditions of our life here. 

Furthermore, we should know our friends. In a democracy it 
is everybody’s privilege to criticize the government and the 
government employees. This is as it should be. But as a federal 
employee myself for many years I get awfully tired of irre- 
sponsible carping criticism of federal employees and their work. 
Bureaucrats, they call us, feeders at the public trough. Perhaps 
we ought to remember that were it not for a courageous and self- 
less group of efficient fire fighters, the men of the federal Forest 
Service, the Angeles forest fire might have been far worse than 
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it was. It is not improbable that the 70 or 80 federal men leading 
the forces coping with that fire were among the most useful men 
in all southern California a few days ago. 

At Santa Barbara at a scientific meeting I sat next to an 
old Forest Ranger, more than 80 years old. He told of fighting 
one of these tremendous forest fires in the Northwest years ago. 
Suddenly the wind changed, trapped more than 60 Forest Service 
employees and burned them all to death. 

Perhaps it would be well to ask ourselves, What about this 
criticism of the federal employees and the federal establishment? 
Are there vested interests who initiate the criticism and keep it 
going, folks, perhaps, like the 20,000 grazers who would like to 
discredit the Forest Service so as to undermine its authority and 
take over our property in the national forests? 

Wouldn’t it be a good plan to recognize and appreciate our 
friends in official and non-official circles, and give them an 
occasional bouquet along with the brickbats? They are, after all, 
doing the work Congress has given them to do, presumably at the 
behest of all of us through Congress. At the least we should pro- 
vide the conservation agencies the funds which will enable them 
to fight our battles to protect our common property. 

We've been considering the utilitarian aspects of reading the 
roadside, and these do constitute ample justification for it; but 
there is an esthetic side to the reading of the book of nature too. 

“Within the golden rim of the wheel of the year” says Atkin- 
son (1951:373) “there are incalculable riches that can be drawn 
upon freely. No one can sample a thousandth part of the treasure 
that is available.” The statement applies most appropriately to 
reading the roadside. Atkinson continues, “Contact with life is the 
first principle of thinking and creating. Contact with libraries, 
museums, lecture halls, and theaters is hardly more than the 
secondary stage. For unless art and scholarship are constantly 
renewed in the streets and fields, the basic errors in thought and 
the idle whims of imagination can never be discovered or cor- 
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rected, and theories, books and plays will have treacherous 
foundations.” 

How true this is of education! 

Food and water and shelter are after all, to paraphrase a 
recent author, the primary sources of civilization and spirit. They 
probably rank ahead of freedom. “People may die for freedom in 
battles and revolutions, but I doubt if they starve for freedom. In 
time of starvation, freedom is a slice of bread.” (Atkinson, 
1951:234). 

“To be educated is to be vividly conscious of one’s world,” 
said Dr. James A. Blaisdell. Those who are vividly conscious of 
their world will find themselves reading the roadside, like a book. 
They will ponder its many lessons. They will act more intel- 
ligently, more honestly, more sympathetically, to protect the 
great basic resources, minerals, soils, range forage, forests, wild- 
life, and human life, on which our whole culture and civilization, 
yes, the survival of our species, depend. 
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The Relation of Nutrition to Reading Problems 
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Dental Extension 


On two previous occasions I have had the honor of being 
invited to present a paper to the Claremont College Reading 
Conference, on the relationship between various aspects of the 
learning processes and the nutritional status of humans involved 
in the relationship. 

I feel greatly honored to be invited a third time. It certainly 
indicates not only a degree of interest, but more importantly, an 
awareness on the part of those responsible for the conference, of 
the dynamic, process type of structure of which our universe 
consists, and yet, I suspect that this awareness permeates only 
the outer epithelial layers of a selected few, without having as 
yet penetrated the nervous systems of the educational hierarchy. 

I say this because, in spite of the known facts of 1953 
science, our leaders act-as-if we are still living in an elementalistic, 
three plus one dimensional type of universe, made up of human 
entities, things and parts of things, whereas the inexorable facts 
are, we are dealing with a four dimensional, dynamic continually 
changing, process type of universe consisting of events. The time 
lag between scientifically discovered facts and our human reac- 
tions to these facts is lengthening instead of shortening. If you 
doubt this, consider the ‘carryings on’ of some of our con- 
gressional committees. 

For this third presentation, I feel the most appropriate con- 
tribution I can make is to bring you up to date, in a brief review, 
on nutritional situations and events insofar as they concern 
human behavior and reflect upon the learning processes. 
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Stripped down to bare fundamentals, the learning processes 
consist of life long procedures wherein a given human organism 
reacts to his or her many environments, in order to ensure some 
degree of survival. The operating mechanism which makes these 
adaptive processes possible consists of the human nervous system. 
It should be obvious that the primary prerequisite to the under- 
standing of the learning processes, would be a knowledge and 
understanding of how the human nervous system operates. 


As you are well aware, the learning processes involving sub- 
human animals consist of the simplest type of conditioning 
mechanisms. This is because the brain part of the nervous systems 
of the sub human animals consists predominantly of thalamic 
areas with only a minute area of cortex functioning in a few of 
the higher type of animals, and none whatever in the vast major- 
ity. The vast difference between the human nervous system and 
the nervous systems of non-human animals is the cerebral cortex, 
the center in which the many symbols of our many environments 
are interpreted, classified, differentiated and the data so interpreted 
transmitted to the thalamic areas for subsequent action (or 
inaction as the case may be). 

For the sake of simplicity and in an entirely arbitrary 
manner, I shall set up a number of factors which govern the 
effectiveness, efficiency and accuracy of the human learning 
processes. 


I. The greatest single factor which determines even 
whether or not there are to be learning processes can be described 
as Thalamo-Cortical functioning (the hyphen is most important). 

Assuming that we have humans with Thalamo-Cortical 
functioning, what matters vitally is whether this functioning is 
integrative or dis-integrative. 

If I were to be asked to say in one phrase, or sentence, 
what is the greatest human need, I would state it most accurately 
and completely by saying “The greatest need of humans is to 
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achieve Thalamo-Cortical integrative functioning.” When we 
have achieved that enviable state we have acquired the know- 
how to adapt to and deal with our environments, to ensure the 
optimum type of survival. 

This is not the place to expand in detail on this important 
first function. My purpose is served by stating it and putting it in 
its proper context. It requires mention in a nutritional paper be- 
cause it is also the determining factor whether we are to have 
accurate or inaccurate nutrition. 


II. Other important factors, not necessarily in the order of 
their importance, which have an important bearing on the 
nutritional aspects of learning are: 


(a) The energy Status of the organism. 

(b) The degree of tissue integrity of the organism. 

(c) The metabolic capacity of the organism. 

(d) The capacity of the socio-economic environment 
of the individual to make food accessible to the 
organism. 

(e) The presence or absence of nutrients within the 
food made available to the organism. 

(f) The attitude of society and the individual which 
governs the choice of food and the nutrients 
within the food chosen. 

(g) The emotional status of the individual, which 
determines whether or not the nutrients furnished 
by food are made completely available to the 
organism and utilized by it efficiently. 
etc. etc. etc. 


It is necessary to list the above factors separately, but it 
should never be forgotten that at the non-verbal level these 
are inseparable and inter-related. When we discuss them sep- 
arately it is only for the purpose of elaboration and emphasis. 
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(a) THE ENERGY STATUS OF THE ORGANISM: 


It is axiomatic that work is performed at the expense of, 
and by the expenditure of energy. (In the strict sense, energy 
is mever expended, it is transformed from one potential to 
another.) Inasmuch as the human organism is constantly trans- 
forming energy for the purposes of living, there must be within 
the organism, stored reserves of potential energy ready at all 
times to be drawn upon to meet the demands for every phase 
of living, including the demands for learning. The energy status 
of the organism is dependent upon the integrity of the tissues 
derived from the mother, their subsequent nourishment, and the 
efficiency with which nutrients have been accumulated and 
tissues developed, repaired and maintained in a state of integrity. 
The successful accomplishment of an adequate energy status is, 
therefore, contingent upon an adequate nutritional status. 


(b) THE DEGREE OF TISSUE INTEGRITY OF THE ORGANISM: 


Even when individuals are exposed to approximately equal 
diet opportunities, tissue integrity can vary depending on the 
transmitted genes and chromosones, the suitability of the cli- 
matic, domestic, economic, etc., environments during growth 
and development. The reaction of the organism to these en- 
vironments, and particularly if these reactions have traumatic 
consequences, has an important bearing on tissue integrity. This 
is one of the reasons why, even within a family unit, we see 
startling health differences among individual members. 


(c) THE METABOLIC CAPACITY OF THE ORGANISM: 


Here we.are dealing with one of the least known, least 
understood, and yet one of the most important factors in de- 
termining the total health of an individual. It should not be 
confused with the stereotyped “rate of metabolism,” or “basal 
metabolic rate” clinical test, which so often serves as a trap to 
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ensnare the unwary physician. The total metabolic capacity of 
an individual serves as an index to that individual’s total capac- 
ity for sustained performance while maintaining and retaining 
optimum health. Many an important individual appears to give 
evidence of excellent human performance, but collapses unex- 
pectedly—let us say—with a coronary failure. One fundamental 
reason is that the individual did not have adequate metabolic 
capacity to keep pace with the demands of the organism, with 
the consequence that the rate of depletion of the organism 
exceeded the rate of replenishment. 


(d) THE CAPACITY OF THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC ENVIRON- 
MENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL TO MAKE FOOD ACCES- 
SIBLE TO THE ORGANISM: 


Strictly speaking, this is not a factor of practical importance 
in the United States, except in degree. However, it is of grave 
practical significance on a world-wide basis. To illustrate: one 
of the most revealing documents yet compiled, is the recent 
publication of the Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. For the first time in the history of man an 
attempt has been made to compile factual data on a world- 
wide basis, concerning per capita food consumption. This 
startling document demonstrates an almost direct proportionality 
between the total food intake of a people and the degree of 
integrity of their health, well-being, etc. Interestingly, the 
United States was only 17th in total food consumption in 
terms of calories. The United States was 7th in terms of total pro- 
tein consumption. The figures confirm that in spite of its many 
advantages the United States is not the best fed, nor the 
healthiest nation in the world. This interesting document also 
pin-points the trouble spots of the world, which are also the 
lowest in per capita total food consumption. 
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(e) THE PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF NUTRIENTS WITHIN 
THE FOOD MADE AVAILABLE TO THE ORGANISM: 


This factor constitutes one of those subtle situations loaded 
with unhappy consequences, wherein we eventually reap a 
barren harvest for acting on false premises. I have pointed out 
on former occasions that if we are to evaluate accurately, 
there must be similarity of structure between the symbols of our 
environment and the life facts about these symbols. This also 
illustrates the obsolescence of “is-ness” which has rendered our 
subject-predicate method of definition a wide open invitation to 
disappointment, trouble, sorrow, confusion, catastrophe — call 
the unhappy consequences what you will. 


In the nutritional sense, if we say “Bread is the staff of 
life,” and if we act-as-if bread furnishes the nutrients for 
well-being, then we invite unhappy consequences. The non- 
verbal facts about bread, 1953, are that it is tragically lacking 
in nutrients essential for modern living, particularly, in this 
highly mechanized year of 1953, in a semi-tropical environ- 
ment such as southern California. If we say, “Sugar is energy,” 
and act-as-if the more sugar we eat, the more energy we will 
have, then we invite tissue destruction, as well as practically 
making sure we will have less energy, rather than more. Ex- 
cessive sugar consumption—in the naive belief that sugar is 
energy—is well-known to be the major factor in producing 
tooth decay. 


If you wish to verify the accuracy of these statements, go 
on a grain-free, sugar-free diet, and observe the amazing im- 
provement in your well-being, including increased energy. 

After the common cold, tooth decay is probably the greatest 
single factor interfering with the practical application of the 
learning processes in our school system. 
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(f) THE ATTITUDE OF SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
WHICH GOVERNS THE CHOICE OF FOOD AND THE NU- 
TRIENTS WITHIN THE FOOD CHOSEN: 


To do justice to this important factor would require many 
courses in general semantics and every related field. I can only 
hope to point out a few implications. 


For example, the typical ‘good’ American mother buys for 
her family the ‘best’ food which money can buy. She is most 
concerned that her children have ‘good’ diets. The most highly 
regarded foods in the United States are refined foods; (e.g. 97% 
of the bread consumed in the United States is white, refined 
bread), ‘rich’ foods are highly prized. By way of reward to her 
children, and to show her love, she gives them treats of cakes, 
cookies, candies, soft drinks, etc. These typify the general atti- 
tude of society towards commonly used foods. 

Correspondingly, the individuals within our culture have 
become conditioned to accept refined, white, sweet, rich foods 
as adequate for health, well-being and for survival. 

The ironic facts are that the most highly prized by-defini- 
tion, good foods are by-fact tragically lacking in nutrients, 
whereas the least regarded foods frequently happen to be teem- 
ing with nutrients. 

We suffer in health and well-being and energy if we choose 
foods according to the highly propagandized public exhortations 
of our social structure, instead of ascertaining the facts about 
foods in terms of nutrients. Can you imagine a child’s birthday 
party serving liver, sweetbreads, kidney, yogurt, milk, fresh 
fruit and whole grain breads, instead of chocolate cake, ice cream, 
soft drinks and candy? 


(g) THE EMOTIONAL STATUS OF THE INDIVIDUAL, WHICH 
DETERMINES WHETHER OR NOT THE NUTRIENTS 
FURNISHED BY FOOD ARE MADE COMPLETELY AVAIL- 
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ABLE TO THE ORGANISM AND UTILIZED BY IT 
EFFICIENTLY: 


If any chain of events should alert our educational leaders 
to the fact that we are not dealing with ‘minds,’ ‘bodies’ and 
‘intellects’ it should be the modern (yet ancient) discoveries 
in psycho-somatic, psycho-physiological science. Our so-called 
emotions have a profound influence, not only on our choice of 
foods, but also on the functions of the gastro-intestinal tract 
which is called upon to digest food and release its nutrients. 
Our emotions also have a profound effect on the sympathetic 
part of the nervous system which determines the rate at which 
stored energy is spent (or squandered). Conversely, the adequacy, 
or inadequacy, of our diets and degree of physiological efficiency 
with which we utilize them has a profound influence on our 
emotional status. Let me quote just a few excerpts at random 
from the nutritional literature: 


Symptoms of B: deficiency: 
‘Nervousness’; ‘depression’; ‘irritability’; ‘forgetful- 


> 99 


ness’ and ‘distractability’. 
“Niacin deficiency symptoms: 
‘Burning sensation in the eyes’; ‘breakdown in person- 
ality’; ‘previous robust men become apprehensive’; 
‘weary’, ‘pessimistic’, ‘disoriented’, ‘irrational’, etc.” 
More and more evidence is accumulating to demonstrate 
that hitherto high orders of verbal abstractions, such as forget- 
fulness, irrational behavior, disorientation, inattention, etc., can 
now be brought down to tangible psycho-physiological, measur- 
able factors at the microscopic, non-verbal level of abstraction. 
In the foregoing I have deliberately avoided giving any 
specific, particularized dietary or nutritional details to correlate 
nutrition with reading problems. My purpose will have been 
served if I have succeeded in giving you a fundamental outline 
of some of the many relationships. My hope is that you may 
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be stimulated and inspired to embark on an entirely new voyage 
into what—to most educators—is virgin territory. Explore the 
structure of our universe as the known facts of science have 
shown it to be, in contrast to what we have been led to believe 
that structure to be. 

If you do, I promise, that while the consequences may be 
profoundly disturbing to your present beliefs and mode of 
behavior, the eventual results in the achievement of a fuller 
life with enhanced health and well-being and capacity for learn- 
ing will be dividends well worth the effort. 

The foregoing is a fundamental outline giving you the 
high spots of this interesting problem of the relationship of 
nutrition to the various aspects of the learning process. Actually 
it is a much broader problem than straight nutrition. When we 
remember that we are dealing with humans, we must take 
into account the functioning of the nervous system. In dealing 
with human nutrition, whether we like it or not, we are dealing 
with cultural, social, economic aspects. We are dealing with the 
interpretation of the many symbols of our environments, because 
in teaching about nutrition and dealing with it, we have to 
talk about it. In dealing with food which after all is vital for 
survival, we are dealing with attitudes towards food. We are 
dealing with what people have been taught, what their religions, 
etc., have taught. What I have tried to do here is give you a 
brief, fundamental outline, each point of which could be ex- 
panded into hours of study and discussion. From here on, if you 
want to take up any of the points I have mentioned, let’s have 
a good discussion on them. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


The following questions and answers were given during 
the discussion period. 

Question: In my school we were interested in improving 
the diet of the children. The principal was successful in obtaining 
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a great deal of beef for one menu. The beef was cut in the 
right sizes for the children and it was supposed to have been 
the best menu during the school year. It seems that, that day, 
more food was returned uneaten by the children than any other 
time. The next day when they had wieners, they didn’t have any 
left. Now is that due to the fact that the children are more 
used to eating wieners than they are beef? 

Answer: It means that, but it also means that in the chil- 
dren’s culture wieners are more highly prized than beef. Now, 
I wonder if the same percentage of food would have been 
returned uneaten if they had ground the beef into hamburger. 
I doubt it. 

Question: Perhaps it’s because of their not wanting to chew. 

Answer: Partly, but also because wieners and hamburgers 
have extremely favorable connotations for children. If you doubt 
this, on the next birthday party serve hamburgers and wieners, and 
see what happens. If you give children a choice between ham- 
burgers and wieners and chocolate ice cream and cake, I'll bet 
hamburgers and wieners will win out. You have put your finger 
on one of the profound fundamentals with which we are deal- 
ing, viz. we evaluate by definition. In other words, in our culture 
our choices of food are governed by the connotations of words 
used rather than by their denotations. Beef has less favorable 
connotations than wieners. Beef has the connotation of stew, 
whereas wieners and hamburgers have the connotations of pic- 
nics, treats, etc. 

Question: What is the relationship between retarded chil- 
dren and nutrition, or what is the relationship between nutrition 
and their learning? 

Answer: Many experiments have been carried out not only 
with retarded children, but also with the so-called normal chil- 
dren. In fact in one recent feeding experiment there has been 
a spectacular improvement in a few diet changes like furnishing 
the children with vitamins and so on. One of the most spectacular 
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experiments with retarded children was to feed them one of 
the simplest kinds of nutrients, glutamic acid, an amino acid, 
which resulted in marked improvement. These experiments are 
an indictment of us in the sense that they reveal deficiencies 
in our diets. Why should it be necessary to add glutamic acid 
to the diets of a group of children? They should have obtained 
an abundance of glutamic acid in their daily diets. They are 
very subtle indictments revealing the impoverishments of the 
kinds of food which we are serving, but which we regard 
as good. 

Question: What foods have glutamic acid? 

Answer: Glutamic acid is a non-essential amino acid and 
it's the breakdown or end-product of practically any kind of 
protein containing food. Bread has glutamic acid, meat furnishes 
a lot of it, eggs, beans, any food containing protein. It’s the 
least important of all the amino acids. 

Question: Why do unsuccessful children crave sweets? 

Answer: Your question provokes many other questions. For 
example, do successful children mot crave sweets? 

We are discovering, more and more, that a craving for 
sweets is indicative of at least two profoundly fundamental 
situations—it is an index of malnutrition, and it is an index of 
insecurity. The malnourished person, whether child or adult, 
has limited reserves of energy. The blood sugar level tends to 
be low, and our culture has taught (inaccurately) that sugar 
is quick energy, hence, the desire or craving for sweets. Also, 
if sweets were used in early life as an instrument of reward 
or love (either to give love or get love) at times of insecurity, 
the insecure person uses sweets as a substitute, hence, the craving. 

Question: Would you tell us about chocolate? 

Answer: This is something which amazes me. Why should 
chocolate have favorable connotations in our culture, particu- 
larly when it’s brown? Brownness has very unfavorable con- 
notations as a color in our American culture. Blackness and 
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darkness have still more unfavorable connotations. Darkness 
is identified with evil. And yet chocolate, even though dark in 
color, has favorable connotations in the food sense, primarily 
because it was introduced into our culture through the aristoc- 
racy. Chocolates were reserved for nobles and rulers. That’s 
how it came into our culture. The so-called lower classes want 
to imitate the so-called upper classes, hence, the reverence for 
chocolate. The same thing is happening in Mexico where the 
lower classes are imitating the upper classes, like the gringos, 
the Americanos, with the result that soft drinks, white sugar 
and white flour are replacing their own native foods, with 
physiologically destructive consequences. Nevertheless, a Jittle 
chocolate is very valuable as a flavoring device, by making other 
foods more acceptable or more palatable. 

Question: What are the disastrous effects of eating chocolate? 

Answer: There are no disastrous effects as such, unless ex- 
cessive amounts are eaten. Cocoa is very high in fat. Chocolate 
is usually cocoa combined with a lot of sugar. It is the combina- 
tion of the sugar and the fat which is so destructive of the 
tissues. Also chocolate is identified with security. In other words, 
insecure people have a tendency to eat chocolate. I am talking 
about adults now. It is amazing how frequently chocolate iced 
cake and chocolate ice cream are consumed by insecure people. 

Question: Is chocolate supposed to give energy? 

Answer: The more sugar you eat—the more chocolate you 
have, the less likelihood that you will have the physiological 
processes for dealing with the sugar in your tissues. Therefore, 
the end result is more sugar—more chocolate, and less energy. 
The preponderant requirement for the child is to get the physio- 
logical wherewithal for growth and development, (other pre- 
ponderant requirements are to have shelter, to be loved, to 
have security). Let’s assume that the child needs the nutrients 
within 2000 calories. Out of these 2000 calories the child must 
get every essential for growth and development, preponder- 
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antly essential amino acids, unsaturated fatty acids, vitamins, 
minerals, etc. If the 2000 calories are derived from an excess 
of grains and sugar, in the form of refined breads, cereals, pie, 
cake, cookies, candy, etc., then out of that 2000 calories the child 
will fail to get his quota of essential nutrients. A craving for 
chocolate may be identified with insecurity. If one craves choco- 
late, one wants to go back to the time of more security with 
which chocolate is associated. 

Question: Would you explain about blood sugar and energy? 

Answer: Every food which we eat is a potential vehicle 
for carrying energy. In the process of digestion these nutrients 
are released from the food and are absorbed through the walls 
of the gastro-intestinal tract into the blood stream. Proteins are 
absorbed as amino acids, fats as fatty acids, and carbohydrates 
as glucose, which after absorption is called blood sugar. The 
blood sugar is stored in the liver and muscles. We operate 
on reserves of tissues. (Tissue is a storage of energy in the 
inactive state.) In the active state, it is mobilized blood sugar, 
and is made available to every tissue cell in the body to be 
transformed into energy. Remember that the transformation 
of blood sugar into energy is predicated on the ability of the 
individual cells to process it. A whole series of processes must 
be carried out so that blood sugar can be converted into energy. 
If you don’t have the ability to convert the blood sugar to 
energy not only do you lack energy but you clutter up the cells 
with semi-processed sugar bi-products which are toxins. Blood 
sugar is the stage in which the sugar is made ready to be con- 
verted. The /evel of blood sugar is very important. There is a 
range at which it operates most efficiently. Outside of that op- 
timum range, whether it is very high or very low, the efficiency 
of energy transformation is impaired. 
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Emotions and Perceptions - 
RICHARD L. SOLOMON, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of Social Psychology, Harvard University 


The topic I want to cover this morning is actually much 
more specific than it sounds. As you know, in the last twenty 
years in psychology there has been a growing tendency to use 
what is known as projective techniques in the assessment of 
personality characteristics. Many of you have heard of the 
Rorschach Test in which an individual is faced with some ink 
blots and reads into them anything he wants to. This is supposed 
to be highly revelatory of reigning characteristics, mental states, 
and motivational systems. Tests like projective tests have been in 
use for some time and they have certain clinical applications. 

But it occurred to many psychologists that maybe we ought 
to approach rather directly the problem of what is the relation- 
ship between certain emotional states and certain perceptual 
phenomena, rather than just use a test and try to separate people 
into sheep and goats by use of the test. We should try to get at 
the fundamental mechanisms which determine the relationship 
between certain emotional and motivational states and certain 
perceptual phenomena, certain phenomena involving how the 
individual receives communications from his environment. 

Now in order to build up a tentative conclusion about the 
relationship between emotion and perception, I would like to 
review with you in some detail some experiments that have been 
carried out in this area, in order to get at some of the fundamental 
relationships. 


True experiments are quite different in their nature than 
just the development of a test like the Rorschach and the use of 
the test to separate anxious people from non-anxious people, 
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imaginative people from non-imaginative people, and so forth. 
These are two different problems, and I think that you will 
understand how different they are when I describe some of the 
experiments done in the area. These experiments were designed 
to increase our knowledge about the fundamental problem, what 
is the relationship between emotional states and motivational 
system, needs, desires, and so on; fears, and the ways individuals 
view their own environment or respond to them. 

First I'd like to talk of an experiment done by Dr. 
McClelland’ of Wesleyan University, under the sponsorship of 
the Office of Naval Research. He had at his disposal several 
thousand men in the Navy. What he did was very simple. He 
deprived them of food for given periods of time, brought them 
into a situation in which a very dim figure was cast upon a screen 
and asked them to describe what was on the screen. Then he took 
the written descriptions and analyzed them for their content and 
he discovered something very interesting. As the hours of hunger 
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increased, the number of reports of there being edible objects on 
the screen increased markedly up to a point of about twelve hours 
of hunger, at which time the number of the reports of something 
being edible decreased markedly so that the kind of relationship 
involved would be as follows: (Figure 1) number of perceptions 
of food and here intensity of need, and something of this sort 
emerged. At the same time, however, that this was going on, 
McClelland noticed that the number of statements or words 
having to do with instrumental activities, adaptive activities in 
connection with food, like setting tables, knives, forks, spoons, 
aspects of the environment that were closely associated with food, 
increased in the following manner, like this, and there was no 
drop off here. 

This fits very closely with some of the observations made of 
starving people in concentration camps and the kinds of activities 
they indulge in. Initially the objects perceived, or hallucinated if 
you will (in this situation there was actually nothing cast upon 
the screen except some very vague shadows), and anything the 
individuals reported there, certainly came out of their own heads. 
This kind of thing has been noted many times before. As the 
intensity of need increases, you get the perception of the wish- 
fulfilling aspects of the environment and then as the need passes 
some peak intensity point, something happens, and the number 
of goal objects, or objects required by the individual, decreases 
as perceptual phenomena. On the other hand, a lot of activities 
connected with this may go on increasing. So much for the 
McClelland experiment which demonstrates that there is a strong 
and definite relationship between what an individual reads into 
an ambiguous situation and what he needs at the moment. 

Now let me talk about another experiment carried out by 
Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies* at Harvard University. What 
they did was administer a test of personal values to a large number 
of people. This test of personal values was designed to discover 
where the really intense interests of each individual lay in six 
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different areas of interest; economic interests, political interests, 
religious interests, aesthetic interests, theoretical interests, and 
social interests. Some people were shown to be intensively 
religious and not interested in economic things at all. Other 
people were shown to be entirely different. Your scientists were 
shown to be highly interested in theoretical things and not terribly 
interested in the aesthetic areas. At any rate, each individual could 
have a profile, and the rank order of his interests could be estab- 
lished. After they had this information on all their subjects, the 
experimenters took them into a situation in which a tachistoscope 
was used. Many of you probably know what this instrument is; 
it is a means of flashing printed or pictorial material for very 
short periods of time in front of an individual. A very precise 
control of illumination and exposure time is obtained by using a 
tachistoscope. You can vary the exposure time from a very small 
fraction of a second up to long time intervals, just flashing some- 
thing before you with a very short duration. 

Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies used words, initially, 
printed words, and these were flashed in front of the subjects; 
and the threshhold for the correct perception of each word was 
determined by the ascending method of limits (which is merely 
the slow increase of the duration of each flash until you get the 
flash which has an exposure time just long enough to enable the 
subject to report correctly what word is in front of him). They 
used words closely related to the six different value areas. They 
had some economically oriented words, some aesthetically oriented 
words, politically oriented words, and so forth. 


They discovered something very interesting: The length of 
the duration of the exposure of the word material in front of the 
subject varied as the function of the value rank of the area of 
interest the word represented. An individual with high economic 
values detected correctly the economically oriented words in the 
tachistoscope with a shorter exposure duration than an individual 
who was not economically oriented. If you ranked the values for 
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DURATION OF THRESHOLD FLASH 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
VALUE RANK 
(Figure 2) 


each subject, each subject would have a value area that was 
highest and a value area that was lowest, and without regard to 
the actual value area you can plot value rank (Figure 2) here 
from one to six. That is, for one individual, value rank one might 
be economic, for another individual, it might be aesthetic; it 
wouldn’t make any difference, it would still be value rank one, 
the highest value rank for the individual. Figure 2 shows the 
exposure time needed for correct perception. A function of this 
sort was obtained in which for the highest value ranks the smallest 
amount of exposure was needed. In other words, very little 
stimulating material was necessary to produce a correct report. 


Now let me talk about another type of experiment. I’m 
sorry I have to go on enumerating experiments but they all add 
up to something in the end, I think. Take the experiment of 
Elliot McGinnies® of the University of Alabama. He did a very 
interesting thing. He took words that are emotionally loaded, 
many of them words that people would consider to be quite nasty 
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words, having connotations referring to elimination, sex, and so 
on, words that are highly taboo in our society in general as far as 
their usage is concerned. What he did was to mix them, in a 
tachistoscopic experiment, within a list of perfectly normal words 
that people use every day and don’t think much about. 

He found something extremely interesting. He found that 
the taboo words required a tremendously long exposure time in 
the tachistoscope in order to be reported correctly as contrasted 
with the emotionally neutral words. The words were equated for 
structure and so on, and so that we can only conclude that there 
was something in the subject that prevented the accurate percep- 
tion of these taboo words. 

Furthermore McGinnies had a normal lie detector hitched 
up to each subject so that he could record certain physiological 
or emotional reactions during the course of the experiment, and 
he discovered some very interesting things. When taboo words 
were presented, even long before the exposure duration was long 
enough to produce correct report as to what was there, a strong 
emotional reaction was often given by the subject. Thus you have 
a word out there which could elicit an emotional reaction, with 
less stimulation, with less of an exposure, than was necessary to 
elicit a report of what was there. McGinnies said that this was a 
reflection of a mechanism of perceptual defense; somewhere in 
the body there is a screening device or filter which is charged by 
the emotional content of the individual and serves to screen out 
the inimicable, the unwanted, the rejected. It is as though the 
individual were incapable of perceiving those things he did not 
want to perceive, at least relatively incapable. All individuals, 
of course, were sooner or later able to report what these taboo 
words were. 

Now we have the concept of perceptual defense. What is 
its nature? McCleary and Lazarus‘ at Johns Hopkins University 
did an experiment in which they had people learn nonsense 
syllables, pronounceable nonsense words, double talk if you will, 
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words that sound like words but aren’t. When these words were 
recited in a list, some were accompanied by a strong electric 
shock delivered to the subjects, a very painful one, and some of 
the words were not. They had each subject try to memorize a list 
of words, some of which when he pronounced them, were accom- 
panied by a strong electric shock, and others were not. Then he 
was placed in a tachistoscopic situation after the list of words was 
memorized perfectly, and he was asked to report what is in the 
tachistoscope. The same method of limits is used for deter- 
mining the threshold. Some of the words in this memorized list 
are used and some new words that have never been there are used 
in the tachistoscopic phase of the experiment. Also they used a 
lie detector. 

McCleary and Lazarus discovered that those words which 
were accompanied by electric shock required a lot more exposure 
to be recognized correctly than those words which had not been 
shock-accompanied. Also an emotional reaction was given to the 
words which were initially accompanied by electric shock long 
before the individual was able to report what the word was. Here 
is a case then, of an experimentally controlled meaning being 
given to the word. Pronounceable nonsense words having no 
meaning, the subject memorizes a list of meaningless words, but 
an electric shock is paired with or associated with some words and 
not with others. We find that when we carefully control the emo- 
tional meaning of these words, there is a definite reflection of 
a change in the perceptual capacity of the individual, as a 
consequence of our controlling the emotional meaning. So to 
summarize the McCleary and Lazarus experiment at Johns 
Hopkins, emotional reaction, as shown by a lie detector, occurs 
with shorter exposure duration than the report of what is there; 
and words associated with something unpleasant seem to need 
more of an exposure time to produce correct perception than 
the neutral words which were not associated with electric shock 
originally. 
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Now we go on in a logical progression to an experiment of 
a man by the name of Michael Reece’ at New York University. 
He said, on looking over all the experiments that I have talked 
about that it doesn’t seem reasonable that when you have unpleas- 
ant emotion you have perceptual defense, and that when you 
have strong need, you have perceptual sharpening or selectivity 
as we saw in the McClelland experiment and in the values experi- 
ment. There must be the capacity of an individual to be vigilant 
towards dangerous things as well as to repel them. He asked 
himself the question, under what conditions is it hard for an 
individual to perceive correctly something which has unpleasant 
connotations. Fortunately, he was bright and his hunches worked 
out, because the first two conditions that he used in his experiment 
paid off. 

He had one group of subjects who learned lists of pro- 
nounceable nonsense words which were associated with an electric 
shock which could be rapidly terminated if a subject pressed a 
button when he felt the shock. He had another group of subjects 
learn the same list of pronounceable nonsense words, the same 
words were associated with shock, but these subjects could do 
nothing to terminate the shock. They just had to sit and take it 
for a specific period of time. Then he ushered his subjects into 
the tachistoscopic testing situation and obtained the threshold for 
the correct perception of each of the pronounceable nonsense 
words. Here is what he discovered. Those subjects who received 
the escapable shock, those subjects who could do something about 
the bad thing, actually perceived the words that had been associ- 
ated with shock faster than they perceived neutral words which 
had been associated with no shock, and a lot faster, or with a lot 
less stimulating material, than those subjects who had been faced 
with inescapable shock in the experiment. So Michael Reece 
comes out with the conclusion that when there is unpleasantness 
in the environment about which the individual has learned some 
sort of adaptive acts, perceptual sensitivity is high. When there 
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are items in the environment which produce strong unpleasant 
emotions, and the individual hasn’t learned a good way of coping 
with this, then there is perceptual filtering out, or perceptual 
defense, as opposed to perceptual selectivity. Words that are 
associated with problem areas of the individual, he argued, prob- 
lem areas which have no solution as yet, will be words which will 
be filtered out by the perceptual apparatus. They will be difficult 
to perceive. It is the same with pictorial material. Instead of 
words, pictorial symbols can be used in these experiments, and 
the same kinds of results may be obtained. 

We do have a picture, then, somewhat as follows: when 
there are strong needs present, up until the time when these needs 
become extremely intense, and presumably unpleasant, there is 
increased perceptual selectivity for goal objects which would 
satisfy the need. Beyond the point where the need becomes intol- 
erable there is perceptual defense setting in, giving you this dome 
shaped curve (Figure 1) that I drew for you initially. In terms of 
value systems and interest of the individual, high valued objects 
are seen with less stimulation than low valued objects. This 
applies to words and pictorial material. Also this can be general- 
ized for the auditory area where at the University of Texas some 
of these experiments have been repeated with auditory material 
rather than visual material and exactly the same type of results 
were obtained. Then we have, besides perceptual selectivity for 
needed things, perceptual rejection or defense against the 
unwanted unless we can do something or have learned to do 
something that immediately terminates the unwanted. This is a 
very important distinction. 

Now, further, some work of Postman and myself*, and 
Howes and myself’, at Harvard and the University of California, 
have shown also that without regard for the emotional connota- 
tion of perceptual material, something which we have known 
right along also occurs: that the more often a word is used (the 
more often perceptual material is encountered), the less stimu- 
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lation is needed to get a correct report of what is there. Also, the 
more recently certain stimulating material has been encountered 
the less stimulating material is necessary in order to produce a 
correct report of what is there. So that these variables of frequency 
and recency, which we knew operated very very strongly in 
memory and learning, also can be revealed through perceptual 
kinds of tasks. This means, then, that frequency, and recency, and 
emotionality are important variables in determining the ease with 
which certain objects are perceived. 

Now what does all this mean for the general task of “reading 
into an ambiguous environment” something that supposedly 
springs from the individual? This certainly elucidates the nature 
of projective testing because it means that sometimes when some- 
thing is reported (let’s say “being read into” a Rorschach card 
or an ambiguous social situation), sometimes what is reported 
can be a reflection of a very high value kind of thing or it could 
be a reflection of a very odious kind of thing that one has learned 
to do something about. It opens the possibility, then, that there 
are perceptual mechanisms that are closely related to the emo- 
tional states of the individual that can produce the same results 
for two highly different emotional states. We would throw a word 
of caution then to the person who uses a clinical type analysis 
to get at important personality trends of the individual, because 
you can show experimentally that perceptual mechanisms can 
often do the same things under two widely different emotional 
or motivational conditions. 

This, in brief outline, is the present state of our knowledge 
in terms of experimentally determined observations about the 
relationship between perception or perceptual functions and moti- 
vational systems or emotions of the individual. It is a fascinating 
area to work in, and there is a long way to go, but I’m sure in 
terms of the general concept of “reading” which is applied in this 
conference, this type of research has a real relevance. It has to 
do with the kind of things that we very readily “read into” our 
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environment, and the kinds of things that we “read into” our 
environment with great difficulty. That is really what all these 
experiments add up to, posing the question, what are the impor- 
tant factors that result in ready communication with one’s 
environment as compared with difficult communication. 


* * * * 


Following Dr. Solomon’s presentation he was asked the 
following question: 


Q. What is the significance of these factors in testing? 


A. If you are interested in the underlying emotional life of 
the individual, you have to pay attention to the distinction between 
an avid interest in some topic and a real dread of some event. I 
think an interest in an area because of positive reasons, and an 
individual’s having a very strong vigilance in an area for a nega- 
tive reason, may look the same perceptually in testing. That is 
why this type of research relates to the kind of clinical appraisal 
of personality which involves presenting the individual with 
vague and ambiguous material and asking him to read something 
into it. It depends upon how broadly you define the concept of 
personality. If personality is the aggregate of every important 
behavior tendency in the individual, emotional behavior is one 
index, and perceptual behavior is another index. If emotional 
behavior and perceptual behavior correlate, it indicates a rather 
fundamental unity of the organization of personality. If they do 
not correlate, then the laws of personality get very difficult to 
uncover. This type of research can be used to detect in other 
situations the same kinds of things that I reported in these visual 
experiments. 

For example, if you use pronounced and garbled English 
presented on phonograph records, you find people reading into 
them certain kinds of meanings that are often closely related to 
some important emotional problems. You can pick up very strong 
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emotional reactions with the Galvanic Skin Response long before 
the individual is ready to make a guess as to what the auditory 
material is. A technique like gradually raising the intensity, or 
reducing a masked noise can be used to determine the threshold 
of correct perception. 

One might argue that some standard audiometric test will 
include for some individuals important emotional material that 
you can’t anticipate. You may get strange blocks or inconsistencies 
in your audiometric record indicating that the individual is per- 
ceptually filtering out something unpleasant which you are using 
as part of your stimulating condition in your testing. As a result, 
you get inconsistency in determining thresholds. This can be 
demonstrated by using emotionally loaded words as material in 
an audiometric test. You will find that you may actually get evi- 
dence of hearing loss where there really is none. Even in seeing 
there are some cases of myopia, near sightedness, in children that 
can be related to not wanting to see those unpleasant things the 
teacher puts on the blackboard. The child may be very well able 
to learn some of this material with auditory presentation. Some- 
thing bad becomes connected with the blackboard in the class- 
room. The perceptual defense against the blackboard consists in 
using one’s eyes so one cannot see the blackboard. This means 
a readjustment of the eye muscles and a change in the 
accommodation-convergence relationship, and the individual 
gradually learns to make himself near-sighted. You can learn to 
do this yourself, and you can learn to make yourself far-sighted, 
within a limited range of possibilities. There are many of these 
perceptual phenomena that are treated by putting glasses on 
adults and sometimes on children; by putting hearing aids on 
children who can actually hear very well. Such cases can often be 
related to personality problems, related to emotional problems 
which result in the filtering out of certain kinds of material. 
Usually the eyes get worse. It follows a pattern. You have to keep 
changing the correction. One way of handling a problem like this, 
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psychologically, is to put on a reverse correction, that is, make it 
harder for him to see initially so that in fighting to see at all, 
what he does is to counteract the personality perceptual trend. 
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The Administration of Aural and Visual Reading 
NORMAN O. TALLMAN 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction 
Montebello Unified School District 


The general theme of this conference, “Reading—Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow,” is graphically illustrated with the 
passing of a little red schoolhouse. 

Among the elementary schools serving the Montebello 
Unified School District was one that originally operated as a 
county school and was acquired by our district in the process of 
unification. Built in 1908, this unit violated practically all of 
the principles that research has shown to be desirable in modern 
schoolhouse planning and construction. Rooms were dark and 
dingy, with poor ventilation. Artificial illumination came from 
a single source in the ceiling. Windows were located along one 
side of each room as the only daylight source. Light control 
was such that it required almost continuous attention to the 
raising and lowering of shades if direct sunlight were to be 
avoided. Interior finishes and furniture were of drab school- 
house brown. The building itself was of all wood construction 
with rooms so arranged that the total plant represented a fire 
hazard of no small potential. The playground was too small and 
was bounded on two sides by heavily travelled boulevards. In 
practically every respect this structure violated the concepts of what 
a proper school environment should entail. These facts eventually 
led the Board of Education to dispose of the property to an 
adjacent industrial concern seeking room for expansion. As a 
sequel, it should also be added that the Los Angeles County 
Planning Commission considered this structure so unfit they 
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would not permit its being transplanted to a Los Angeles City 
park as a museum. 


All of this suggests the passing of an era. An era when 
a Board of Education and a school administration can not 
fulfill its responsibilities to the boys and girls of a community 
by simply providing the minimum essentials of a room, desks, 
a teacher and a few books. You recognize with me, I am sure, 
that in a philosophy of learning which conceives of growth 
taking place as an individual interacts with his total environ- 
ment, we must be concerned with this total environment. 


A school superintendent has responsibility for organizing, 
planning, evaluating, directing and coordinating personnel, 
buildings, equipment and services towards the development and 
improvement of the instructional program. It seems to me that 
the role of a superintendent as it relates to the administration 
of aural and visual reading may be best described in terms of 
three functions. These are: (1) conservation, (2) correction, 
and (3) development. It is the purpose of this paper to look 
at these functions briefly and to point out what appears to 
be desirable practice in each case. We are concerned, then, with 
the superintendent’s responsibility for the eyes and vision; the 
ears and hearing. 


CONSERVATION. ‘The conservation of sight and hearing 
is a desirable project. One must hasten to add, however, thar it 
is only part of the total problem. We are at this point considering 
the fact that each so-called normal individual is given the ability 
to see and to hear in certain varying amounts. Through the 
media of sight and sound comes a substantial portion of our 
learning experiences. This is particularly true in the school 
environment. It would seem to follow that, in the organization 
and administration of the program of instruction, a school 
administrator must give attention to the conservation of these 
two important sensory processes. This involves a conservation 
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program that emphasizes both the preservation of what we 
have and protection against its needless destruction. 

The planning, construction and equipping of the physical 
plant offers a challenge, in a sense, to the school superintendent 
interested in conserving the vision and hearing of his pupils. 
One phase of this challenge is the problem of providing a 
good seeing environment. Here, several important factors 
should be considered. 

Certainly, a factor of major importance is the instructional 
program itself. A broad, flexible program that involves freedom, 
pupil mobility, numerous centers of interest about the room and 
the use of many different kinds of instructional aids demands 
a functional design. The important point is to be certain that 
the seeing environment provided by a particular classroom 
design encourages and makes possible a broad, flexible program. 
One must avoid a design which restricts educational progress 
by freezing classroom seating into rigid, inflexible patterns. 

Another component is classroom illumination. A major 
source of radiant energy for classrom illumination is found in 
daylight. Design for daylight is not enough, however. Research 
shows that the daytime sky, regardless of building orientation, 
must be shielded to some degree if desirable conditions of visual 
comfort are to be maintained." This involves the problem of 
daylight control. 

The method of daylight control will vary according to the 
climate, building orientation, multi-source daylight design used, 
type and design of the building structure itself and the use of 
certain natural features. Indications are that one of the most 
effective devices for daylight control, located either inside or 
outside the classroom, is the fixed horizontal louver.’ 

In addition to daylight, is the need for artificial illumination. 
1. Sampson, Foster K., Charles D. Gibson and Herbert S. Mitchell, “Creating a 

Good Seeing Environment by the Control of Daylight.” School Business Manage- 


ment, Vol. 17, No. 1, July, 1951, pp. 18-20. 
2. Loc. Cit. 
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This factor must be provided in all classrooms to supplement 
daylight on those occasions when adverse weather conditions 
reduce the light intensity below that needed for optimum visual 
performance. The quantity of artificial lighting provided as a 
supplement to daylight should be sufficient to keep the light level 
through the room, from all sources, up to that recommended 
in the American Standard Practice for School Lighting. This 
is a light intensity at the poorest lighted station of not less than 
approximately twenty footcandles. 


Another important element in providing a good seeing 
environment is the problem of brightness-balance. This involves 
daylight control. It also includes ceiling and wall decoration, 
the design and color of furniture and equipment and the actual 
room arrangement. The research done by Harmon and others 
indicates that all of these items have considerable influence on 
the growth and development of children from both a physical 
and psychological point of view.° The standards recommended 
for brightness of any portion of any surface viewed from any 
normal standing or sitting position in the classroom should not 
be less than one-third or exceed more than seven times the foot- 
lambert brightness of the poorest lighted task in the room.* 


It is of interest to note that the features involved in pro- 
viding a desirable seeing environment for school tasks create 
of themselves a problem in the use of visual aids. A properly 
co-ordinated classroom makes optimum performance of various 
types of projection equipment most difficult to achieve except 
at considerable cost or inconvenience. It would appear that the 
answer here must await future research in the development of 
better projection screens and/or devices. 


A second challenge found in the planning, construction 
and equipment of the physical plant is that implicit in providing 


8. Harmon, Darell Boyd, “The Co-ordinated Classroom,” File No. 35B, American 
Institute of Architects, 1949. 48 pp. 
4. Ibid., p. 31 
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a good hearing environment. In terms of the building itself, 
this problem can probably be adequately answered by giving 
acoustical treatment to all rooms, corridors, passages and other 
interior areas where noise or sound vibrations tend to create a 
poor listening situation. 

This should be supplemented, whenever possible, by the 
placement of buildings on a site away from the noise distraction 
of the community, the arrangement of classrooms as far removed 
from play areas as practicable, and the planting of trees and 
shrubs to help combat playground noises. Proper consideration 
given to these factors should help to create a more desirable 
hearing environment. 

The conservation of sight and hearing also involves a 
testing program. As a matter of fact, this aspect of the problem 
is mandatory under terms of Education Code Section 19482. 
The questions here are what kind of a testing program should 
be carried on, how should it be organized and what equipment 
and facilities are necessary? 

It has been the general practice in most public school 
situations to simply test the acuity of each child’s eyes and ears. 
Admittedly, this is not the whole of the process. Acuity measures, 
unfortunately, are much concerned with single receptory units 
and are likely to be secured from a relatively simple stimulus. 
These procedures fail to give proper consideration to the factors 
of binocular and binaural reception. They also overlook the 
fact that the blending of various light and sound qualities in 
the stimulus affector has a definite relationship to perception. 
Despite these limitations, the testing of aural and visual acuity 
appears to be a significant element in any program of conser- 
vation. 

It is suggested that an attempt be made realistically to 
face the problems implicit in testing the clarity and sharpness 
of reception. In the case of vision testing, the lighted Snellen 
and plus sphere are used most often as the basic tests of visual 
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acuity. These can be supplemented by using the simple cover 
and convergence tests. Still more effective is the use of the Tele- 
binocular. This instrument can help to answer some of the 
deficiencies implied in visual acuity testing. 

Hearing testing for acuity purposes is probably best done 
through the use of the puretone Audiometer. Under desirable 
conditions this instrument is quite satisfactory in determining a 
pupil’s threshold of audibility. The question of binaural recep- 
tion poses a more difficult problem for the school. It is my un- 
derstanding that research has been done in this field, particularly 
as it relates to music reproduction. I am not aware, at the 
present time, however, of any instrument available for extensive 
school use that will overcome this difficulty. 

In both aural and visual testing certain other resources are 
available that can add greater meaning to this total process. 
One important resource is a program of physical inspections. 
Carefully done by a competent school physician much infor- 
mation can be secured that will help to locate and understand 
impaired reception. Another resource is the careful correlation 
of all findings—results of acuity tests, observation of behavior 
during testing, observation of physical symptoms and appear- 
ance, results of physical inspection, classroom behavior and 
scholastic record. This implies the necessity to keep complete 
cumulative health, behavioral, and performance records for each 
child. 

An adequate testing program also requires that some atten- 
tion be given to the in-service education of teachers. The class- 
room teacher knows more about the day by day performance 
and behavior of her children than any other school person 
reasonably can. She needs help in understanding the purpose 
and importance of visual and hearing testing. She needs to 
become informed as to her responsibilities and role in this 
program. She needs to understand a child with a vision or 
hearing loss and make whatever adjustments are necessary 
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within the classroom to help him meet his problem. In many 
ways it would be desirable to have the classroom teacher do 
the actual testing herself. This involves certain administrative 
problems concerning total load and credential requirements 
that do not make such procedure practicable at the present time, 
although these might well be overcome. 

The testing program itself is probably best organized on 
both a routine and referral basis. Some will disagree with this 
point of view. Considerable practical experience in the admin- 
istration of aural and visual testing programs has led to the 
conclusion that the best interests of all concerned are most 
adequately met by such a policy. Routine testing helps to guar- 
antee that all boys and girls are periodically evaluated as they 
grow and develop. Testing on a referral basis takes care of 
immediate questions or special cases. 

Inferred in an aural and visual testing program is the 
need for adequate equipment and facilities. The kind and amount 
of equipment used will depend upon the district’s interest, 
program, and resources. Necessary working conditions for valid 
testing include available space that is of a size to permit the 
use of the testing instrument, is well lighted, has power outlets, 
is adjacent to sanitary facilities and has been acoustically 
treated. 

Another element in the total conservation program is the 
necessity to make provision for psychological services. Seeing and 
hearing are not completely physiological processes. They also have 
important psychological connotations. This suggests that the 
services of a psychologist can frequently be of value in both the 
recognition and correction of impaired sensory processes. Here, 
again, should be emphasized the value of cumulative records. 

Testing, adequate physical environment, special personnel 
and services are not the complete picture. The public school is in 
the business of education. Conservation of sight and hearing can 
well become a part of the instructional program. Pupils need to 
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understand the growth, development, structure and function of 
their sensory receptors. They need to appreciate the value of good 
vision and hearing. Health habits should be inculcated that will 
help to conserve and protect their eyes and ears. All of this is a 
matter of education and can well become an important part of 
the instruction in health, safety, and nutrition courses of study. 


These, then, appear to be the most important factors for 
the superintendent to consider in his relationship to the conser- 
vation of sight and hearing in the total school program. 


CORRECTION: The second essential role the superintendent 
must play in the administration of aural and visual reading is 
found in the area of correction. It is not intended to imply that 
the public school be conceived of as a clinic for the treatment and 
correction of aural and visual handicaps. It is possible, however, 
for the school to furnish instruction and services that will assist 
in the correction of remediable defects. 


Certainly, one of the significant responsibilities in this regard 
is the need to put into practice a comprehensive speech correction 
program. The development of good speech is a basic element for 
instruction in both beginning reading and in auditory training. 
A sound speech program requires that provision be made for 
clinical services to aid in the correction of speech deviations and 
for speech training to develop desirable speech habits. Not to 
be overlooked, is the necessity to help teachers and other school 
employees who work directly with children to become models of 
good speech patterns. 


Another needed service in the total program of correction 
is found in the field of reading. It does not appear necessary to 
discuss all of the technical aspects of a remedial reading program 
at this point. What does seem necessary, is the need to point out 
a superintendent’s responsibility to provide the time, personnel 
and facilities required to make remedial reading instruction 
available as the needs of the district may dictate. The ability to 
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read written or printed symbols commensurate with one’s need 
and capacity is a highly desirable skill. Boys and girls who are 
deficient in this area are certainly entitled to the opportunity to 
have remedial instruction in primary reading skills. 

A service that can lead toward the correction of hearing dif- 
ficulties is the occasional holding of an otological clinic. This 
device brings together highly competent technical assistance, com- 
munity resources, school facilities and services, the child and his 
parent to consider aural problems of concern to all participants. 
By organizing such a clinic a school administrator can often 
facilitate the diagnosis and correction of auditory deficiencies. 


Youngsters are fitted with lenses or hearing aids to facilitate 
their visual and aural reception. This often proves to be inade- 
quate by itself. The school can render a real service in teaching 
boys and girls how to use such devices and how to overcome 
organic disturbances that may occur as the result of changing 
long established patterns of sensory reception. 


Last and certainly not least, is the responsibility of the 
superintendent to make available special classes and instruction for 
deviates. This will include sight-saving classes, classes for the 
blind, classes for the deaf and for the hard of hearing. Such special 
facilities can be provided within the district or upon contract 
with other districts or the County Superintendent of Schools, de- 
pending upon need and resources available. 


Correction, then is a proper function of the school in the 
program of aural and visual reading. A school superintendent 
will need to respond to his obligations in this regard. 


DEVELOPMENT: Up to this point in the discussion, nothing 
has been mentioned concerning perception. It is a function of the 
school to carry out an effective program of conserving the 
auditory and visual reception of pupils. It is also a function of 
the school to aid in the correction of defects in these sensory 
processes. The correction of defects or the conservation of acuity 
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has no purpose unless there is meaning attached. Functional 
perception is the desired end product in the process of aural and 
visual reading. 

Work done in aircraft recognition during the war and 
educational practices found in many school situations, indicates 
that vision and audition are achievements as well as gifts. The 
power of the eyes to see and the ears to hear can be developed. 
This is an educational process and has been described as educa- 
tional optics and educational hearing. In any event, because the 
school is an educational institution, this concept of development 
in aural and visual reading has tremendous implications for the 
school superintendent. 

Many schools have done little or no work in teaching chil- 
dren how to listen. One study, for example, reports that more 
than half of all so-called deafness is nothing more than inatten- 
tion.” Children are supposed to acquire naturally good listening 
habits. This is not true. The ability to listen intelligently and 
discriminatingly can and should be taught. 


A school administrator can stimulate auditory development 
by bringing about a re-emphasis on much that is already being 
done. The sharing and telling time for primary children, or the 
giving of reports, participation in discussions or listening to pro- 
grams for older children, offer almost unlimited opportunity. A 
similar situation operates in the area of speech training. There, 
children are taught how to discriminate between sounds. Often 
this is done by means of games or verses. These games become 
excellent aids in auditory training. Work with choric verse 
provides another good teaching device for auditory development. 
The same thing is true in a class situation where sound recording 
devices are used on a play-back basis to improve performance. 
This helps the ability to distinguish between the differences in 
sounds. Montebello recently has been experimenting with a unit 


5. Frost, Eda B., and Rhoda Watkins, Your Speech and Mine. Chicago: Lyons and 
Carnahan, 1945. 
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listening device in the classroom. This is simply an earphone jack 
which allows two or three children to listen simultaneously to 
recordings during their free time through the use of headphones 
and without disturbance to the rest of the class. Music appreciation 
is also an instructional area in which discrimination and percep- 
tion can be taught. 

There are many other examples that might be given. 
Probably the most important point to make here is that auditory 
development should not be taught as a separate subject, but 
should be based on a “learn by doing” process woven into the 
regular school curriculum. 

Educational optics is another phase of the program for 
which the school administrator has equal concern. Here, again, 
regular school work offers opportunities that require little more 
than added emphasis. The whole range of primary reading skills 
that teaches progression, eye movement, and pacing are impor- 
tant steps in vision development. The educational field trip can not 
only help to create a rich experiential background but can, with 
pre-planning, provide training in observation and perception. 
Visual discrimination taught by means of picture study or the 
noting of likenesses and differences should be a part of every well- 
rounded primary reading program. Certainly in the upper grades 
and in the secondary schools the scanning of printed materials for 
meaning or information is another approach. The use of teaching 
films or other similar types of visual aids seems to be a desirable 
situation for the development of visual skills. Probably the most 
effective work done in this area is that which can be accomplished 
with the tachistoscope. Tachistoscopic training offers the oppor- 
tunity, through an educational process, to bring about considerable 
improvement in visual perception. Undoubtedly there are other 
devices or special techniques that have been or are in the process 
of being refined that will aid in a program of educational optics. 
These are not within my present scope of information. In any 
event, the school superintendent will need to incorporate into the 
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educational procedures those materials and practices which will 
develop processes of seeing and hearing to their optimum 
potential. 

An effort has been made to state what appears to be the 
important factors in the administration of aural and visual read- 
ing. It is my belief that a school superintendent who seeks to do 
an effective job must so organize and coordinate the total school 
program, including plant, facilities, services, and instruction in a 
manner that will provide for the conservation, correction, and 
development of these sensory processes. This is a large order. 
Unfortunately, school practice tends to lag many years behind 
research and new developments. Already there is much to do. 
The advent of educational television will undoubtedly further 
complicate the needs in this important field. Probably the best 
approach is for the administrator to understand the problem, 
recognize the responsibilities he has and attempt to do an increas- 
ingly better job. 








Don’t They Teach Children to Read Any More? 


WILLIAM J. IVERSON, PH. D. 


Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford University 


Recently Professor William §S. Gray of the University of 
Chicago and I made an extensive study of current criticism of 
public education. We were particularly concerned because so 
much of the criticism seemed to us to center in the reading pro- 
gram of the schools. 


Now we were quite clear, I should like to say at the outset, 
that not all criticism of schools including criticism of instruction 
in reading came from those who had honest desires to improve 
public education. There was good evidence that many of the 
critics were using the school as a kind of scapegoat to relieve 
personal and social anxieties, that other critics were primarily 
interested in slashing taxes, in limiting academic freedom, or in 
making money from the fears of gullible citizens. 

At any rate we were very happy to see the energetic work 
which had been done by the N. E. A. Commission for Defense of 
Democracy through Education in rousing the profession to com- 
bat these vicious attacks. At the same time it did seem to us 
ill-advised to take a purely defensive position. Perhaps the better 
part of wisdom, even in the face of unsubstantiated, indeed 
malicious criticism, would be to look squarely at all the facts 
even if the facts might indicate that the schools had not conquered 
all their problems. We were confident in so doing that the record 
of the teaching profession would not be found wanting. 

We knew that American schools have been carrying a pro- 
gram of instruction unparalleled in the world’s history. There is 
certainly no other nation in the world which attempts to give so 
many of its children so much education. This development 
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occurred in spite of World War I, World War II, in spite of cold 
war, in spite of depression, in spite of inflation, in spite of building 
shortage, in spite of teacher shortage. The extension of American 
public education in this century represents a tremendous accom- 
plishment and it would be remarkable indeed after such a 
period of expansion, if the public schools had mastered all their 
problems. 

An impartial examination, then, might well reveal that 
there were problems which were unsolved. We believed that 
nothing would be gained in the long run by masking these prob- 
lems from the lay patrons of the school. We believed that public 
confidence could best be developed by admitting frankly to 
unsolved problems and inviting the support of informed citizens. 
With this point of view, we reviewed the criticism of instruction 
in reading. 

First we checked to see whether, in fact, criticism of instruc- 
tion in reading was prominent in the current attacks. The best 
evidence seemed to be contained in the recent nation-wide 
sampling of criticism in 15,239 school systems conducted by 
the N.E. A. I quote from the summary statement of that report: 
“The forms that the attacks most frequently have taken have 
been claims that the schools are failing to teach the three R’s 
adequately or that the schools were costing too much money or 
that there were too many so-called fads and frills in the school .. . 
The public as a whole has not been gullible to the claims that 
the public schools have been carrying on subversive teaching . . . 
Persons replying indicated that these are the least frequent of all 
the charges made against the schools in their communities.” 


Most educators, we found, in reply to this call for more 
stress on the three R’s, have emphasized that good education 
today extends beyond these so-called fundamentals. But again 
we found in surveying the literature of criticism that this reply 
of the professional educator does not seem to satisfy the lay 
critics. Lay critics still insist on being perfectly satisfied that 
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traditional fundamentals are not neglected before they are willing 
to consider in any considerable extent a broader concept of the 
curriculum. 

It was interesting to note in our analysis of this persistent 
criticism that the attacks on reading instruction in schools have 
come in three waves during the last decade. The first wave began 
about 1942 and often took this form, and I quote, “How can an 
illiterate boy or girl hobble through the high school curriculum? 
Yet constantly, tragically, they are trying to do so. We have it on 
the word of Dr. John L. Tildsley, former assistant superintendent 
of public schools of New York City, that every year 4,000 boys 
and girls who can barely read enter the metropolitan high 
schools. Add to these the thousands more who can read so 
laboriously that they would get almost as much out of Tolstoy 
in the original Russian as they would out of Henry Esmond or 
any other English classic. If you do, you get the full measure of 
the national problem.” The criticisms of this period 1942 took 
on even more serious proportions when in May of that year 
President Roosevelt stated in a press conference that thousands 
of young men were being lost to the armed services because they 
could not read. 

The second wave of concern gained momentum in the early 
years following World War II (1946-1948). It paralleled the 
general anxiety developing as the elementary school enrollment 
grew rapidly and shortages in school buildings and teachers be- 
came increasingly apparent. A statement in a national magazine 
in 1946 is typical: “It is common knowledge among educators 
that at least one-third of our school children lag behind their age 
and grade in reading all the way through school. Thousands 
emerge from high school totally unable to read and comprehend 
so much as the daily newspaper and as for reading for pleasure, 
only a lucky minority ever learn to do that.” 

The last wave of criticism has accompanied the general 
attacks on education which have been rising sharply since 1948. 
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Thus one critic said, “Most Americans cannot read anything more 
difficult than a picture paper or a pulp magazine”; and another, 
“The modern system of education does not inculcate a lasting 
interest in books”; still another, “The progressive system has some 
good points but we believe it has made failure on the basic subject 
of reading.” 

However ill-founded these charges may be, they certainly 
should not be ignored, in our estimation, and in a moment we 
shall review the evidence in answer to such criticism. But first 
we must recognize that criticisms of reading instruction do not 
and have not come from the lay public alone, for the profession 
itself has not been without critics in its own ranks. Nor is this 
critical attitude novel. As early as 1838 Horace Mann complained, 
“I have devoted especial pains to determine with some degree of 
numerical accuracy how far the reading in our schools is an exer- 
cise of the mind in thinking and feeling and how far it is a barren 
action of the organs of speech upon the atmosphere . . . the 
result is that more than eleven-twelfths of all the children in the 
reading classes in our schools do not understand the meaning of 
the words they read . . . they do not master the sense of the 
reading lessons . . . the ideas and feelings intended by the author 
to be conveyed to and excited in the reader’s mind still rest in 
the author’s intention, never yet having reached the place of 
their destination.” 

In 1856 a New England school committee reported, “It is 
no uncommon thing to find scholars reading in Towne’s Fourth 
Reader who cannot pronounce all ordinary words of two syl- 
lables.” And at the turn of the century one metropolitan school 
system acknowledged that of 2,800 elementary school pupils, 
thirty-six per cent were unable to read. 

The profession indeed has continued to be its own most 
severe critic even to the present moment. Thus currently in the 
National Society for the Study of Education 47th Yearbook there 
appears this statement, “A surprisingly large number of high 
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school and college students are seriously deficient in many of the 
basic aspects of reading.” 

So both public and professional critics have been and are 
concerned about the effectiveness of reading instruction in public 
schools. Now let us see what the evidence is. Let us review the 
evidence under these headings: (1) Has reading been neglected 
during recent years? (2) Do today’s children read as well as 
yesterday's? (3) Are present levels of achievement adequate to 
meet the demands of the modern world? (4) How widely do 
children read? (5) What is the quality of the material that they 
do read? 

It is important to recognize at the outset that conclusive data 
are not available and never have been on all these issues. This 
applies for the critics as well as for the supporters of public educa- 
tion. Still our attitude must be to settle disagreement on the basis 
of facts rather than opinion, however well stated. Let us realize 
our responsibility to seek the facts and suspend our arguments 
until the facts are at hand. Let us examine each critical inquiry 
in the light of whatever evidence we do have. 

First, has reading been neglected in recent years? A survey 
of pertinent literature supplies striking evidence that never in the 
history of this country has there been a period when problems 
relating to reading have been studied more extensively than 
during the last quarter century. Prior to 1925 for example, fewer 
than five hundred studies of reading had been reported. Since that 
date over 2,500 studies relating to practically every important 
aspect of reading have been published. In the light of these studies 
instruction in reading has changed markedly. We have had 
introduced in the public schools new materials and teaching 
procedures, emphasis on development through reading as well 
as im reading, provision for more extensive reading in all the 
curriculum fields, to name but a few of the changes. At the same 
time we of the profession should recognize frankly that modifi- 
cations in reading instruction in the last twenty-five years have 
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come in such rapid succession that practice in the schools is by 
no means uniform. Actual teaching procedures in the schools do 
differ more widely today than they did formerly and understand- 
ably so. Moreover, and this I think is perhaps more important, 
public understanding has certainly not kept pace with recent 
developments in reading instruction. As a result many parents 
and other lay patrons tend to judge current methods of teaching 
reading in terms of practices which prevailed when they went 
to school. Under these circumstances it is not surprising for them 
to conclude that reading is being neglected because they simply 
do not recognize the practices now used in reading instruction as 
valid practices. We need, in my estimation, very badly to repair 
this lack of understanding. 

Now a second line of attack asserts that the boys and girls 
just don’t read as well as they used to. Is there any merit in this 
claim? Let us note at once that valid comparisons of this nature 
are very difficult. We should have to have pupil populations 
comparable in age, grade, mental ability, socio-economic status, 
command of English, to name just a few of the more significant 
variables. We should want to know that the training of the 
teachers, the conditions under which instruction was given, the 
quality of the reading material were also comparable, and 
obviously these requirements are difficult to meet even when 
comparing two groups of students today. It becomes almost 
impossible when one of the groups of students was taught almost 
two decades ago, because as a matter of practical fact many of 
these items of information simply were not gathered at all. Data 
on mental ability for example, is almost always lacking. It was 
a rare school of two or three decades ago which had any data 
at all on the mental ability of its student population. 

With these reservations in mind, let us look at the available 
comparative studies. There are about twenty. Of these only ten 
can be said to conform in any considerable measure to the stand- 
ards for comparability which we have just mentioned. One study 
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was favorable to the earlier period, twenty-five years ago. Three 
studies favored neither period. Six studies favored the current 
period. Of these six, however, it is only fair to note, only two 
reported differences which were statistically significant. More- 
over, in none of the six studies favorable to the current situation, 
is the mental ability of the two groups reported. Furthermore, 
the pupils tested can, in no sense of the word, be considered repre- 
sentative of the pupil population of the nation as a whole. In the 
light of these and other reservations Professor Gray and I were 
forced to emphasize the tentativity of any conclusions made by 
anyone on the basis of comparative studies. But tentatively we 
could say this: 

First, that achievement in silent reading is equal to and 
appears on the average to be somewhat greater than the achieve- 
ment of several decades ago. This is an especially commendable 
accomplishment because it has been achieved when pupils who 
formerly dropped out of school have remained in the school in 
increasing numbers. 

Second, average achievement in oral reading is not so high 
today as it was formerly. This conclusion, if supported, may be 
explained by the shift in emphasis from oral reading to silent 
reading in the last quarter century. 

Third, individual schools and school systems vary widely 
when their present and former achievements are compared. Some 
schools and school systems are better today, some are not so good, 
as you would expect. This third tentative conclusion emphasizes, 
by the way, the importance of continuing appraisal by each school 
and school system because no lay patron of the school, parent or 
otherwise, is going to remain satisfied for long with the national 
statistics. He wants to know whether or not instruction is effective 
in his own community, and this points to the necessity of schools 
maintaining adequate programs of evaluation for their reading 
programs. 

Far more significant than a comparison of achievement in 
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reading of today and yesterday is the question: are levels of 
achievement adequate for the world of today? During the past 
few decades as the culture has become increasingly complex, the 
school curriculum at all levels has been expanded considerably. 
The amount of reading required, the depth and breadth of 
interpretation demanded, have certainly increased. Moreover, as 
the Committee on Reading of the National Society for the Study 
of Education reported, “If future citizens of this century are to 
react intelligently to conflicting arguments, to choose wisely 
between alternatives, to contribute to solutions of challenging 
personal, social, and political issues, increased levels of compe- 
tence in reading are imperative.” We should have to say in answer 
to this query, are present standards high enough that schools 
need to intensify their efforts to develop reading ability adequate 
for today’s work. 

Of the many criticisms of today’s reading instruction none 
is more persistent, perhaps, than the assertion that the schools 
are failing to promote wide interest in personal reading among 
children and youth. Stated in another way, the view prevails 
among many parents and other people thar pupils have either lost 
or never did acquire the art of reading regularly for personal 
satisfaction. Again if the comparison is to be made with earlier 
periods a number of reservations must be held. But tentatively 
we probably can say this: first, interest in independent reading 
increases earlier in the grades than formerly, develops more 
rapidly until the senior high school when interest declines as 
generally as it formerly did if not more so. Second, interest in 
reading newspapers and magazines is greater now than formerly 
at practically all levels. 

Now even more vigorous than these criticisms concerning 
the amount of children’s reading are those about the quality of 
the material read. As parents see the avid interest of their children 
in comic books and lurid magazines and note what seems to them 
to be the gradual decline in the reading of the favored books of 
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yesterday, they become deeply concerned. Consequently bitter 
criticisms have been made that the schools are “neglecting the 
classics,” are failing to cultivate increasing preference for artis- 
tically written materials, or are not developing the ability to 
secure abiding satisfaction from good literature. Without attempt- 
ing to depreciate these criticisms one fact is often overlooked by 
these critics. During the past three decades an increasing number 
of new children’s books of high literary quality has been pub- 
lished. The critics may need to reassess the role of the so-called 
children’s classics in the light of these new offerings. 

But to return to the research. In 1929 a comprehensive study 
revealed: (1) that children read more fiction than anything else, 
(2) that children fail to read non-fiction widely, and (3) that, 
in general, children prefer prose to poetry. A survey of recent 
studies indicates that few fundamental changes in these respects 
have occurred during the last three decades. Principal changes 
are in regard to the reading of non-fiction; in recent years 
non-fiction material has been more widely read as authors and 
publishers have learned to prepare more attractive and more 
readable books. But, as the persistent critic usually says, none of 
this reveals the status of the established classics. True. We were 
unable to find any studies which established that the classics were 
read widely in prior decades. They appeared, it is true, on reading 
lists of upper grade and high school courses of study, but in prior 
decades the great majority of youth did not continue on to the 
higher grades and to high school. As late as the 1940 census the 
medium grade attainment of the national school age population 
was only 8.8. The growth of the high school as the common 
school for all youth is more recent than many parents realize. 
Since 1900 the high school population has increased over 1200%. 
Nor is this due just to an increased number of high school-aged 
youth in the general population. We have only 60% more four- 
teen to seventeen year olds now than we had in 1900. But, I 
repeat, we have 1200% more high school students. 
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Now to compare this vastly more heterogeneous high school 
population with earlier decades is obviously unfair. And, as we 
have already noted, it is not possible anyway since we do not 
know how widely the earlier and more select population did read 
the classics. If the critics still insist on knowing how well the 
current high school population knows the classics, even if the 
current group cannot be compared to earlier groups, what should 
we say? We should say that there is no research existing which is 
representative of the nation as a whole. We cannot really say. 
It is true that one study which sampled in Maine, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa for some 120 established titles found 
“pupils not knowledgeable or informed.” But this one study 
cannot be said to be indicative of the entire high school age group. 

Closely related to this concern about the classics are the 
misgivings of parents about the comic books. Parents note with 
alarm that the circulation of comic books more than doubled from 
1943 to 1950, increasing from 220 million to over 500 million. 
As Dora V. Smith of the University of Minnesota has pointed 
out, nothing is gained by wholesale denunciation of the comics. 
Educators on the other hand cannot share the naive complacency 
of the makers of the comics. Both parents and teachers need the 
help of studies which will provide a better understanding of the 
role of comics in child life, standards for judging acceptability 
for such comics, and steps by which children may be led to balance 
the reading of comics with other materials. 

Parents and teachers are also concerned about the impact 
of radio, television, and motion pictures on the amount and 
quality of reading among children today. Claims are sometimes 
made that these media have developed tastes for the lurid and the 
sensational. Certainly many radio and television programs and 
many motion pictures make appeals of dubious merit. But we do 
not have evidence that low quality presentations by these media 
are responsible for unsatisfactory reading preferences. They may 
be. There is simply no evidence. 
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Without doubt modern media of communication have 
changed the role of leisure reading in our culture. It simply is 
no longer the same as it was twenty-five years ago. At present 
research tells us little about the exact interrelationships of reading 
and the new media. We do know, however, that dominant inter- 
ests are very influential in the choice of media. One study, for 
example, clearly shows that it is the interest rather than the 
medium that attracts pupils. That is to say that if you can strike 
the right chords in books then boys and girls will read books. If 
these dominant appeals are present in other media, then they will 
turn to those media. This implies that the best plan for parents 
and teachers to adopt is to foster sound interests and to help chil- 
dren to satisfy these interests through the balanced use of reading 
and through the newer media. 

From this review of the research evidence available in 
answer to criticism of reading instruction you can see there are 
grounds neither for abysmal depression nor high exaltation. One 
fact the review does establish—that good reading instruction is 
still very important to the lay patrons of the school. And in a time 
when scrutiny of public education bids likely to become more 
and more intense, school systems must evaluate their reading 
programs systematically. Then when criticism comes, whether 
honestly motivated or not, the evidence will be at hand. There 
is no better defense against attack nor any clearer guide to 
improvement of instruction. 














Coming of Age Spiritually 
HARLAND E. HOGUE 


Associate Professor of Religion, Scripps College, and 
Claremont Graduate School 


Gilbert K. Chesterton—that fascinating but somewhat un- 
predictable man of British letters—used to say we are very 
awkward about renting a room. We talk to our potential land- 
lady, for example, about such mundane matters as the condition 
of the mattress or the size of the room. Very stupid! When we 
really ought to address our thumb firmly to the doorbell, look our 
potential landlady straight in the eye, and say with stentorian 
voice: “Madam, what is your view of the universe?” 

Now in Chesterton’s whimsical and delightful way perhaps 
he is saying something rather important. What is one’s view of 
the universe? For if religion is, as Professor Homer H. Dubs of 
Oxford says it is, man’s attitude toward what he considers to be 
of most importance, then one’s attitude towards the universe is the 
only problem, fundamentally, that is important. Now let’s 
examine this definition of Dub’s a little this morning as we look 
at this matter of coming of age spiritually in terms of reading. 


What does a child think about when he reads the word 
“religion”? What does an adolescent think about when he uses 
the word “religion”? You people can answer these questions much 
more easily than I can and with a great deal more experience. I 
know what a college freshman and an upper classman think 
when they use the word “religion.” They think about that to 
which they have been conditioned by their public school educa- 
tion, their home environments, and the whole fabric of the society 
in which they live. Of course this is a very important matter and 
it is especially important when we realize that religion for good 
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or for ill is a FACT IN CULTURE. It may be anti-social; it may be 
exceedingly constructive; or it may be a rather peripheral matter 
in life. I shall mention three books that I would suggest for 
your reading. They are: 

May, Rollo, Man’s Search for Himself Norton, N.Y. 1953 

Radhakrishnan, S. Eastern Religions and Western Thought 
Oxford, London 1946 

Schneider, Herbert W. Religion in Twentieth Century 
America Harvard, Cambridge, 1953 

Herbert W. Schneider, Professor of Philosophy at Columbia, 
has just published a book by the Harvard Press called “Religion 
in Twentieth Century America.” I do not know a more objective, 
judicious, considered judgment than has been made by Professor 
Schneider. 

Rollo May, a practicing psychiatrist in New York City, has 
just published “Man’s Search for Himself,” which deals particu- 
larly with the type of religion with which I want us to think 
this morning. This is the type of religion which we will talk 
about under the heading, primary religion; i.e., the place where 
we begin, the lower level of religious thought. I think it is 
extremely interesting to see this type of religion not from the 
standpoint of the theologian, but from the standpoint of a man 
in psychology. 

We have just welcomed into the United States and partic- 
ularly into Los Angeles the most distinguished Hindu philosopher 
and student of religion in the world, Professor Radhakrishnan. 
The Indian community of Southern California gave him a recep- 
tion at the Statler Hotel which some of us from Claremont had 
the privilege of attending. As all of us know Dr. Radhakrishnan 
was Professor of Indian Philosophy at Oxford University for 
twenty years, then ambassador of his country to the U.S.S.R., 
and is now the Vice-President of the Republic of India. He is in 
the country at the invitation of President Eisenhower to discuss 
the Point-Four Program, and other matters relating to the needs 
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of India, and is meeting, of course, a reception by students of 
religion everywhere. He has written widely on the Hindu view 
of life. I’m sure many of you know of his great book on the 
Bhagavad Gita and his translation of the Upanishads, which we 
use here in courses. 

For a person who is wanting a very fine introduction to 
Hindu thought, not at a pedantic level, but I assure you at a very 
high level, this book, “Eastern Religions and Western Thought,” 
I would urge upon you with all the enthusiasm at my command. 
I know of no other single volume done by a man who is one who 
understands both the religious thought of the West and the East. 
I suppose William E. Hocking is perhaps the only western scholar 
who has made the most important attempt to bridge this gap. 

What do we mean by religion. Religion is the attitude man 
takes towards what is most important. But one can think of 
many loyalties that have been considered important. I recall 
seeing in Unter den Linden in Berlin in 1936 vast companies of 
German boys marching. Was this religion! I remember later in 
the summer being in Rome when Italy was celebrating the return 
of the first soldiers from the Ethiopian War. All of Rome was 
decked out in gala fashion to welcome these great heroes of Italy 
from shooting down helpless and defenseless people on the south 
side of the Mediterranean. Was this religion! 

If religion is the attitude man takes towards what he deems 
important, it seems to me the first and inescapable fact for any 
teacher, particularly when concerned with reading, is to realize 
that religion is a factor in any culture. It may be “good.” It may 
be “bad” in terms of our mores, in terms of our social values. As 
a teacher of religion may I say that in any given culture you 
turn to, always the dominance of anti-social or “bad” religion is 
nearly always numerically greater than “good” religion. There- 
fore religion is not something to get emotional about. It is not 
something to defend. As a person believes in ADVANCED religion 
with all my heart, it is my solemn judgment that the worst thing 
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in any given culture is “bad” religion. One of the profoundest 
things that Jesus ever said was, “If the light that be in you be 
darkness, then how great is that darkness.” 

I could make out a pretty good case for this idea. For 
example: in the Bhagavad Gita, that great piece of Hindu litera- 
ture from the first century A.D., (written probably about the time 
of some of the New Testament literature) as Krishna, the god, 
talks to Arjuna, the warrior-prince, the whole attack is upon the 
prevailing pattern of Hindu religion. Buddhism, which had 
originated about six centuries earlier was about to take over, and 
orthodox Hinduism was becoming exceedingly concerned. So the 
Gita is a protest literature of religion. Take another illustration. 
I think that I could make out a pretty good case that most of the 
Biblical literature is an attack upon religion. That is, when 
Moses comes down from the mountain of Sinai, what were the 
people doing? They are worshipping a golden calf and Moses 
attacks this with all the vehemence at his command. Moses is the 
first in the line of a group of Hebrew prophets who are always 
attacking the prevailing tendency to reduce religion to the primary 
or group level. What does Jesus do? He constantly attacks re- 
ligion. His whole adult life is an attack upon the Pharisees. Paul’s 
letters are an attack upon legalistic religion. What is Taoism in 
China—this marvelous nature-mysticism coming out of perhaps 
the fourth or sixth century with its great writing of the Teh Te 
King; or the writings of Chuang Tzu? It is an attack upon the 
prevailing pattern of legalistic Chinese religion. 

I wish we could help boys and girls to understand that 
RELIGION IS FIRST OF ALL A FACT OF LIFE. It is neither neces- 
sarily a “good” nor an “evil.” It all depends upon what kind of 
religion one is talking about. It seems to me that one of the 
problems in religion is that we think of religion always in the 
horizontal level. We think of Hinduism. That’s a religion. But 
when we get into Hinduism we discover that Hinduism is a 
collection, an amalgam of religious attitudes. There is about as 
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much similarity between the Sadhu, for example, throwing him- 
self in the dust and then getting up and throwing himself in the 
dust for four hundred miles from his home in south India to 
Benares, and Radhakrishnan, as there is between certain very 
extreme forms of western religion and Schneider’s book. 

Now this is distressing to me as a teacher of religion. We 
think that Hinduism is a religion; Taoism is a religion; Con- 
fucianism is a religion. The fact that Confucius and Mencius are 
very dissimilar in their point-of view and yet both are Confu- 
cianists is always a surprise to college students. All Confucianists 
ought to have identical beliefs! We tend to put religion in neat 
little categories. But since Hindus, Toaists, Buddhists, Mahayana 
Buddhists, Hinayana Buddhists involve such varieties one wonders 
how one can adequately evaluate them? Then when you see 
Mahayana Buddhism divided into sects and sub-sects like Pure 
Land, Zen, Tendai and Shingon in China and Japan, the variety 
of this religious complexion is just the kind of variety that makes 
a foreigner coming to this country exceedingly perplexed about 
American religion with its diversities. We Americans have to 
explain patiently to our foreign guests that out of two hundred 
and forty organized types of religious institutions, only three of 
them of any size (fifty-thousand or over) are indigenous to 
America. They are all imports. We are not a religiously creative 
people. We simply are the cultural melting pot of the world and 
therefore our religions illustrate the fact that we are the melting 
pot of the world. I am sure that you are awate that only three 
sects are unique to America. One of the three, unique to America, 
is an exceedingly interesting religious community: the Mormons. 

In the year 1851 Brigham Young sent 523 members of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints through the Cajon 
Pass. They tried to buy Isaacs William’s ranch in Chino. Mr. 
Williams decided not to sell so instead they bought the San 
Bernardino Rancho. They had no money so they borrowed fifty 
thousand dollars from Louis Rubidoux for whom Mt. Rubidoux 
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is named in Riverside, and they established in San Bernardino, 
the first Mormon community west of Utah. Now this is a fact 
of our cultural history, although writers of our California history 
textbooks don’t seem to be aware of some of these matters. We 
hope that they are going to reform in the course of time. 

The Mormons were one of these three unique religious 
groups in America. Christian Science is a second church, and the 
Disciples of Christ, known popularly as the Christian Churches 
are the third major group. The rest of the two hundred and forty 
churches are imports. The reason that we have Danish Lutherans, 
Finnish Lutherans, Swedish Lutherans, Norwegian Lutherans, 
and German Lutherans is simply the obvious fact that we have 
Danish, Finnish, Swedish, Norwegian, and German people, not 
because we are an obtuse people theologically in America, and 
are always schismatic as sometime people who are insensitive to 
religious history, charge. 

With this as a background, therefore, let us try to see that 
the real differences in religion can never be understood on a mere 
quantitative basis. In terms of our reading we will see that the im- 
portant differences are qualitative and are to be understood as 
reflecting the basic attitudes of each religious group. These 
attitudes cut across all history. A convenient device for disclosing 
qualitative difference of religions is this simple chart. 


LEVELS OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 


Highest level — Advanced Religious Development — 
characterized by 
A. Universal moral purpose 
B. Overcoming of evil 
C. Philosophic attitude 
Intermediate level—Group Religion—characterized by 
A. Family reference 
B. Group membership 
C. National limitations 
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Lower level—Primary Religion—characterized by 
A. Personal reference (egoistic) 

When you are talking about Primary Religion, you can find 
thousands of examples in Hinduism and in Toaism, in Confucian- 
ism and in Christianity ad infinitum. Numerous illustrations may 
be found also of Group Religion and Advanced Religion. This is 
an emotionally objective, historically valid, culturally creative 
way to approach development on a spiritual level. 

Let us turn then to Primary Religion. What is Primary 
Religion? It is not necessarily anti-social, morally unjustifiable, or 
“evil” at all. It is simply the place where we all start as human 
beings. That is, the child in beginning to understand the universe 
in which he lives, is not to be charged with something immoral 
because he thinks primarily of himself. This is what Primary 
Religion always is. It is sanctifying the personal wants of the 
human ego. There is nothing particularly wrong about this. This 
is where we all have to begin. We have wants that are perfectly 
justifiable: food, clothing, necessary shelter. There is nothing to be 
embarrassed about or shamed of in this religion. What is in the 
Lord’s Prayer? “Give us this day our daily bread.”—a perfectly 
justifiable and intelligent position. 

What is of some concern is that though we do not remain 
children chronologically, some people never outgrow this level of 
religious attitude. Religion continues to be a way of bending the 
universe to fulfill what J want, or sanctifying my own personal 
ego. If, as students sometimes say to me, you can prove to me 
that religion will help me get what I want, then I will accept the 
fact that religion is valid. Yet for Gandhi, for instance, this would 
have been the most shocking kind of prudential religion. To 
Gandhi the essence of religion was the renunciation of one’s own 
personal wants. You remember the front page of the Saturday 
Review of Literature after Mr. Gandhi’s death, when it pictured 
the actual possessions that Mr. Gandhi left: a change of clothing, 
a pair of glasses, a fountain pen, a well-worn copy of the 
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Bhagavad Gita, a similarly used copy of the New Testament. This 
was all. To assume, therefore, that Primary Religion, seeking 
merely to fulfill the wants of the human ego is an adequate con- 
cept of mature spiritual experience is, in my honest judgment, 
one of the most shocking things about a good deal of contemporary 
life. 

I think that it is a very shocking thing because under the 
guise of emphasizing spiritual growth, religion is limited to its 
pragmatic value. People are urged to be religious because it will 
bring “peace of mind,” “peace of soul”; it will provide “a guide 
to confident living.” It will overcome neuroses; it will cure 
stomach ulcers; it will cure insomnia; it will improve personality; 
it enables us to win friends and influence people. Dale Carnegie’s 
teaching is the epitome of this type of religion. In his book which 
I trust none of you have read, “How to Win Friends and Influence 
People,” he says one should be religious because if a person is 
religious, it improves his stability, his own sense of his private 
worth. Therefore being religious gives one a certain kind of 
drive, and vitality. That means that people will trust you. They 
will then do business with you. That improves your bank account. 
It makes you a man of affairs. Therefore, religion is a very valuable 
thing to have. No wonder the Christian Century called Carnegie’s 
book, the most immoral book of this generation! 

The question could be raised, and I think that it is a very 
appropriate question, are you suggesting that there is no value in 
these so-called books of popular psychology or popular religion to 
which I have referred? I believe that a very wise and mature 
person who is socially constructive in his educational philosophy, 
whose motivation is outside himself, can be trusted to use some 
of the techniques of these books and find them helpful. What I 
am suggesting is that it is an exceedingly dangerous thing whether 
we are talking about Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, or 
Christianity, to assume that when we are dealing with the human 
ego in reference to anyone else, that religion at its highest turns 
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in upon itself. It is at this point that much religion is in very 
great jeopardy today, in trying to make religion popular and 
palatable. We reduce it, denature it, and destroy it by limiting it 
to this level of Primary Religion. 

Now we move on in our growth in religion to a higher 
level. Of course, it is a joy as a teacher to see the boys and girls 
becoming aware of people other than themselves and finding 
that they have a capacity to think of people other than them- 
selves. I suppose the high mark of any parent’s life is when a 
little girl or little boy begins to remember in his prayers without 
being reminded, brother and sister, father and mother, grand- 
father and grandmother. The world has enlarged. His concern 
has enlarged. Religion at the group level has transcended this 
ability to restrict one’s self to “me” and “my.” But even others 
are limited to the “IN” group. It is My family, My gang, MY 
nation. The anthropologists illustrate this principle among so- 
called unsophisticated peoples. Religion here includes the tribe 
or the family. Ruth Benedict’s “Patterns of Culture” or R. H. 
Fortune’s “The Sorcerers of Dabu” depict this explicitly. In 
Hinduism the caste system so often freezes religion at this 
level. Mr. Gandhi, belonging to the Kshatriya caste, next to 
the Brahman, deliberately adopted an untouchable child to 
destroy any possible freezing of religious loyalty at this level. 

To be sure loyalty has graduated from my concern with 
my ego. It goes out to others, but ONLY the “IN” group, the 
“NICE” people, MY crowd, My type. The family is all important. 
I think that Confucianism, for example, is an extremely interest- 
ing illustration here, because the loyalty to the family in 
Confucianism is the highest loyalty in any one of the major 
living religious traditions. This is the glory of Confucianism 
but also its curse, because in Confucianism my only loyalty is 
to my family. Everything revolves around the family. You fellow 
teachers will appreciate how this affects us in our total life. 
I recall walking across the campus of a certain school several 
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years ago when a very fine teacher was looking quite discon- 
solate and since she was usually a very radiant woman, I was 
a little surprised and I said to her, “Miss................ why so 
downcast this morning?” She turned to me and said, “Why do 
children have to have parents?” I do not need to philosophize 
about that remark. You know exactly what tragedy lies behind 
it. Family loyalty can be the source of spiritual strength or the 
source of spiritual chaos. Therefore religion that freezes itself 
at this level of tribe, family, nation, school, race, or class always 
runs the danger of fixating itself at this level. 

In ancient Egypt, for example, the king’s headdress rep- 
resented the fact that the Pharaoh was a Pharaoh only because 
he had the divine sanction. Osiris had once been a man. Then 
Osiris became a god. Since Osiris who was once a man became 
a god, there is hope of immortality for all men. It is very 
interesting to watch in Egyptian religion this relationship 
between the nation and one’s ultimate loyalty. What happened 
to a great prophet in Egyptian religion by the name of Ikhnaton 
who pointed out that much as he was loyal to Egypt, there 
were people beyond the borders of Egypt also within God’s 
concern? So when Ikhnaton died, and his nephew Tutukhamen 
became king, he recalled the priests of the nationalist religious 
cult, defaced the name of Ikhnaton from every place where it 
had been written attempting to destroy this dangerous heresy 
of a universal loyalty. 

Or one thinks of this conflict in the 8th century B.C. in 
the little land of Palestine. The Hebrew people had always 
identified the national good uncritically with the ultimate good. 
The worst thing that you could say or do about the enemies 
of the nation, the more you were doing the will of God. 
Then one day a very extraordinary thing happened. There was 
a rancher, who was a man of more than moderate means, sleep- 
ing out on the mountain side with his flock. One night he was 
awakened by the roar of a lion. He jumped from his blanket, 
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picked up a club and beat off the lion. Then he held the fright- 
ened little lamb close to him the rest of that sleepless night. 
With daybreak he saw the whole of history illumined by this 
memorable incident. The powerful totalitarian empire of Assyria 
was about to devour the little nation of Israel in the north. 
Israel must be warned and Amos said, “I am the man to do it.” 
When he consulted his date book, fortunately on next Tuesday 
afternoon he had a speaking engagement at the “Ebell Club in 
Bethel”! 

Promptly he stood before this group of well manicured, 
well coiffured, highly sophisticated ladies with their dresses by 
Saks Fifth Avenue in Jerusalem and their shoes by I. Miller of 
Damascus, and he said to them some very undiplomatic words, 
“You cows of Basham!” And, of course, they threw him out of 
the clubhouse. But not until he had said to them, “What on 
earth do you think religion is? You highly privileged women 
who sleep at night on beds of carved ivory covered with gor- 
geous silken coverlets, when the other women of the community 
have no beds at all to sleep on and nothing to keep them from 
the chill, damp, Palestinian air. Let justice roll down as waters 
and righteousness as a mighty stream. God is the God of the 
Hebrew, yes, but he is also the God of the Ethiopian (note the 
color of skin) and also the God of the Assyrian Empire,” the 
most hated totalitarian empire in the world at the time. (It 
takes no imagination to know who Assyria is in our time.) Are 
we surprised that Amos was probably taken outside the city 
of Bethel and beheaded? 

Another illustration of this Group Religion is Augustus 
Caesar in the First century with his ingenious ability to govern 
the Roman Empire. “Now we have many kinds of religions here,” 
he said, “how best can we utilize them all most effectively?” 
Here’s Isis worship in Egypt; here’s Mithraisue from Persia. 
There is a small group of Jewish people. The Roman Empire 
must satisfy their needs and of course, there are these intellec- 
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tual Stoics, and beyond these the popular religion of the middle 
class, the Mystery Religions. “We will have a religious system 
like this,” said Augustus. “We will welcome all, we will be 
tolerant, very tolerant. (There is one little catch.) Above all, 
we will worship here at the top, the EMPEROR IDEA.” Augustus 
may have been sincere about this. He did not say “worship me 
as a person, just worship the ‘EMPEROR IDEA’.” We must have 
a focus, a center, for our religious worship that will transcend 
the particular loyalties. This is a very interesting thing to read 
in Virgil’s Aeneid, the great literary magnum opus of this 
religion. 

Augustus seems to have some relatives in our own time. 
The un-American Activities Committees of both the House and 
the Senate have some attitudes that are strangely similar to 
these attitudes we have seen in ancient Egypt and Rome. It seems 
to have become a mark of loyalty to America that we hate 
everybody else. I heard the other day that Senator McCarthy 
has now carried his investigation even to heaven, and is very 
much disturbed because all the angels have left wings! One 
of the frightening cultural neuroses in our time is this deliberate 
attempt to marry an absolute loyalty to the state with one’s 
own absolute loyalty to God. 

If this happens, we must eliminate the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan from our reading. The Samaritan was outside Judaism. 
Then we would have to cut out all of Hinduism from the world 
for the Upanishads say that all truth is One. We would have 
to delete from the New Testament the embarrassing propaganda 
that in Christ there is not Jew or Gentile, bond or free, male 
or female. 

Now then what happens at this third level Advanced 
Religion? Happily this level—even though in modest size, is 
always tenaciously present in any given culture. We need not 
be surprised that it is represented by a small group for very 
obvious reasons. Advanced Religion makes enormous demands 
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upon the individual and upon his ability to transcend both the 
level of the particular as it relates to his ego and the par- 
ticular as it relates to his “IN” group. First of all it requires a 
UNIVERSAL MORAL PURPOSE. This is where Hinduism is a 
very, very fruitful contributor to this heritage, for Hinduism 
says, in its higher reaches, that all men have the same relation 
to the ultimate and to one another. Does Hinduism resist other 
religions? Not at all. It welcomes any other religion, for the 
Upanishads assert there is but One, though we call Him by 
many names. 

In terms of one’s ethical attitudes and relationships, it 
means that in practicing truth towards a man, to a Hindu in 
its mature expression, this truth must be practiced towards the 
Confucianist, the Taoist, the Jew, or the Christian, in exactly 
the same way as it is practiced towards the Hindu. Since the 
8th century B.C. this universal moral purpose has been explicit 
in Judaism. What was it the Second Isaiah said during the period 
of the Exile? “All of the nations (to use his graphic language) 
are but a drop in the bucket.” There is a universal attitude of 
ethical integrity towards all men. It must be universal and must 
not be limited to any particular social, ethnic, ecclesiastical, in- 
tellectual, or philosophical group. This is the first aspect of this 
Advanced Religion. We know from personal experience that 
given the particular loyalties of any generation, it is profoundly 
difficult to achieve a universal moral purpose. 

The second of these qualities of Advanced Religion is to 
CONCERN OURSELVES WITH THE FACT OF EVIL AND ITS CURE. 
One of the major illustrations is found in the brilliant young 
Indian prince who, according to tradition, had never been al- 
lowed outside his father’s estate. But he got outside one day 
and saw a man dead. It was a shocking experience. He saw 
another man seriously ill. This he had never before witnessed. 
So he decided to concern himself for his entire life with this 
problem of evil. His name was Gotama Buddha. There are 
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over three hundred and fifty millions of people in the world 
who proudly bear his name. 

We had in Claremont this last year the contemporary 
president of the World Buddhist Fellowship, an exemplary 
scholar, Professor of Buddhist Theology in the great Buddhist 
University of Ceylon. Here he was in Claremont explaining to 
us this profound concern of Buddhism with the problem of 
pain and suffering. One can find that same concern in Gandhi, 
(Hinduism) that same concern in the Hebrew prophets, that 
same concern in the higher levels of Christianity. 

The third aspect of this Advanced Religion is a PHILO- 
SOPHICAL RELIGION. By that we mean the ability to deal with 
any given religious attitude or experience objectively, from with- 
out; instead of subjectively, from within. In the Bhagavad Gita 
in Hinduism, for instance, one of the three ways of salvation 
is through the intellect. It is no accident that Hinduism has a 
highly rational tradition. It is no accident that a philosopher is 
the Vice-President of the Republic of India. What about Juda- 
ism? I think one of the most magnificent things about this 
religion is its emphasis upon the life of the mind. In the Baby- 
lonian Talmud occurs this profoundly significant phrase, “For 
the Jew study is the highest form of prayer.” “If,” says the 
Talmud, “I have to choose between public worship and study 
(you remember in Judaism that public worship is profoundly 
meaningful) I must always choose study. Study is the highest 
form of prayer.” 

It is not by accident that Judaism, one of the smaller 
religious traditions of the world has produced at the intellectual 
level more scholarly work per capita than has any other religious 
tradition in the world. That did not just happen. It comes out 
of this appreciation for the life of the mind as a basic expression 
of spiritual Truth. 

What then, is the ideal Advanced Religion? Let me repeat: 
to have a concern for one’s self is not anti-social, nor to con- 
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cern oneself for one’s personal needs is not anti-religious. This 
is a valid form of religion. Let me emphasize that again. All 
the great religions recognize that as a valid form of religious 
faith and practice provided it is linked with Advanced Religion. 
The ideal Advanced Religion, therefore, would be a religion 
where the purely primary or group aspects are relatively minor. 
An Advanced Religion has a universal moral purpose, a concern 
for the overcoming of evil and a philosophical attitude;—all in 
some degree of balance. It is in this quality of understanding 
that we grow in our spiritual attitudes in terms of reading. 











“Coming of Age in Community-School 
Cooperation” 


WALDEMAR HAGEN, M.S. 


Director of Personnel and Public Relations for Qualitee 
Dairy Products Association, Instructor of Personnel 
Management and Psychology, University of California, 

Extension Division in San Diego 


It is really a challenge to come before you this morning. 
However, I cannot help but wonder why I should consider myself 
such an egotist as to address you, when it’s quite generally known 
that the intellect, background and experience of the individuals 
in this audience are greater than that of the speaker. Be that as it 
may, I feel that we should walk away from a meeting of this kind 
with a neat little package of ideas securely tied. Therefore, may 
I suggest that we share with one another for a few moments, five 
thoughts or ideas regarding this particular problem of community- 
school cooperation and relations. Granted, that whatever I have 
to say will probably be spoken from the standpoint of a business 
man, so the vantage point toward this problem is from the side 
of industry rather than the teacher or the schools. But I can’t 
refrain from mentioning that I have spent some twenty years in 
the teaching profession and feel very much “at home” with a 
group of teachers. Let’s get on with the ideas on this particular 
problem. 


The first thought is this. There is a tremendous revolution 
going on in America today. It’s a revolution that is as revolution- 
ary in its impact on society as the so-called industrial revolution 
of the 19th century. It is one which does not involve machines 
but concerns men. It is a revolution which deals with human 
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relations. It is all-encompassing as it affects human beings as 
workers. 

In the modern business world there are some very fascinating 
things happening in the field of human relations. Harry Bullis, 
Chairman of General Mills, has summed it up in these words, 
“During the early years of this century, expansion and production 
occupied the best business brains. The years between the two 
World Wars were characterized by tremendous emphasis on 
selling and merchandising. The second half of our century will 
be marked by inspiring progress in the field of human relations.” 
That is a business man talking. 

Henry Ford II says, “If we can solve the problem of human 
relations in industrial production, I believe we can make as much 
progress towards lowered costs during the next ten years as we 
made during the last quarter century through the development 
of the machinery of mass production.” I could go on and on and 
give you what the top business men think is the most important 
thing in America today in business. It’s emphasis on human 
relations. In the “Time” magazine of June 1952, there was a two- 
page spread about a new era in industry, namely, human relations. 

Allow me to give you one rather unique illustration of a 
human relations practice typical of this revolution: The R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company in 1949, launched one of the most 
fascinating experiences that a business has ever undertaken. It 
was not in the field of production, not in the field of selling, but 
in the field of human relations. In 1948, the president went to 
his board of directors and said that he felt that they were well 
organized, personnel-wise; they had good employment procedures; 
they had an excellent training program; they had effective 
employee services and benefits; but something was lacking. Some- 
how they weren’t touching their 12,000 employees. He said that 
he would like to recommend to his board that they hire an “indus- 
trial chaplain,” if you please. The board looked at him and 
thought that he had lost his mind. Here, a business man suggest- 
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ing that they employ a type of spiritual and personal counselor. 
They said, go ahead. He spent six months looking for the right 
man. They happened to hire a man by the name of Reverend 
Clifford H. Peace. I believe that he was a Methodist or Baptist 
minister; it makes no difference what his denomination was. 

Travelling on the train about a year ago I read the Ameri- 
can Magazine. Reverend Peace had written an article about 
his first two years experience as an industrial chaplain of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. I was fascinated by the article and 
wrote Reverend Peace a letter asking him to tell me more about 
his experience. He told me in one of the most beautifully written 
letters I have ever received. 

He said that he was employed to come into that plant and 
just walk around, visit the people and communicate with them, 
listen to them, hear what their problems were. After he had been 
there a year, he went to the president and made a suggestion. The 
president thought that Reverend Peace had lost his mind. Mr. 
Peace said, “Mr. President, I would like to suggest that we build 
a chapel right in the midst of this plant.” Mind you, 12,000 
employees, factory workers, office workers, etc., and a man sug- 
gests that they build a chapel right in the middle of the plant. 
The president said, “Go ahead.” 

Today in the middle of the Reynolds plant there is a chapel 
about twenty by twenty-four feet in size. It’s there for the 
people to come and meditate. Reverend Peace says other people 
connected with this particular company say that it is the most 
revolutionary thing in the area of human relations that has hap- 
pened to the company in fifty years. 

Yes, there is a revolution going on in America among busi- 
ness people. And the revolution does not involve the atomic 
bomb, nor the atomic weapons, not atomic energy. It involves 
human beings. In San Diego, California, one of our aircraft com- 
panies is at the present time building a chapel right in the midst 
of a plant of aircraft production. In fact, it is being built by 
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volunteer labor from the employees interested in the project and 
the company is donating all the material. I think that it is going 
to affect the behavior of the people. 


To talk about unions or even mention labor unions before 
an audience is bad and particularly for a business man because 
we sort of shy away from the subject in our speeches. It’s like 
talking about sex in a social conversation. But I am going to be 
straightforward enough to say that the better Unions in America 
have, at heart, the human welfare of the people of America. Some 
of the greatest sociological developments in the last twenty years 
have resulted from collective bargaining between industry and 
unions. Please don’t misunderstand me. Please don’t misquote me. 
I think we need to be objective. We need to look at our opposites 
and we in the business world have had a tendency to just fight 
them down all the time. I really believe that enlightened union 
leadership is interested in human welfare. The so-called fringe 
benefits really serve no other purpose than the enrichment of life. 
A three weeks vacation, even four weeks vacation are fringe 
benefits that have sociological implications. We hear a lot today 
about health and welfare plans. They are integral parts of most 
Union contracts. They have come about because of union demands 
and subsequent negotiations between labor and management. To 
be fair, we have got to look at this business community, this union 
community as a part of the total community and say that there is 
going on in America today a revolution which has a human 
relations approach. I am not close enough to the school situation, 
but I hope that there is going on in the schools a similar type of 
revolution. I remember when I was a young college student in 
graduate school, I was inspired by a statement by a man by the 
name of Morrison, I believe, an educator; who said that we in 
education should spend fifty per cent of our time studying pupils 
as individuals and the other fifty per cent doing what that study 
indicates is desirable. Are we doing it? I hope that we as educators 
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are aware of this tremendous revolution in the field of human 
relations. 

The second point I would like to make is this. In this Confer- 
ence, we seem to be stressing the fact that we are “coming of 
age,” and I would like to ask to what age? Are we in infancy? 
Are we in the adolescent period? Or at what age are we? We say 
that we are coming of age in community and school cooperation, 
in community and school relations. I am not clear in my mind as 
to just exactly what age or what stage we are in. Yes, I think we 
have come a great distance and I think at this point it might be 
well to just mention some of the things that are being done. Of 
course I have to be personal and refer to some of the things that 
are being done in San Diego, but I’m sure that they’re being done 
in this area and in other areas too. 

We have in the schools and businesses today developed what 
we call B-E Day— Business Education Day. Many of us have 
participated in these days when school people visit industry. The 
only thing that bothers me is that we only make it a day. We 
spend a lot of energy and effort on this Business Education Day 
and then we say, it’s over now for another year. We handle 
Community-Education Day in about the same way as B-E Day. 
The Community-Education Day being the day that business visits 
the school. These worthwhile activities are a part of the coming 
of age, of school-community cooperation. 

Certainly it can be said that this great movement going on 
in America among the young people and cooperating business 
firms called the Junior Achievement Program, is an example of 
community-school cooperation and coming of age. Undoubtedly 
we can say that we have made great progress in the apprenticeship 
committees composed of school people, business people, and labor 
people working toward a common goal of improving skills and 
craftmanship. One of the most interesting committees that I have 
ever participated in, along these lines, in San Diego, was to be a 
member of a curriculum committee. As a business man I was 
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asked to sit in on a committee which met regularly to help formu- 
late a course of study. I don’t recall the grade level but the 
important thing was that they were calling a business man in to 
participate with teachers and administrators to help assist in the 
formation of this course of study. This was a very, very interesting 
experience. There is no doubt but what it can be said that we are 
“coming of age,” as illustrated by the activities just listed and 
many others. 

That brings us to the third point, which is that we should 
go on a barrier-destroying-spree in connection with this particular 
problem of community-school relations. We should go on a 
spree to tear down some of the barriers that are preventing this 
community-school cooperation. One of the things that I would 
like to touch upon briefly is this matter of terminology. We are 
becoming so specialized in America, not only in the field of 
education but in the field of business that when two people get 
together, supposedly in the same society, they don’t speak the 
same language. It was Melby, I believe Dean of a School of Educa- 
tion, who said, and he was talking mainly to educators, “We must 
learn how to talk about education in language that lay people 
understand.” Now the blame is not to be placed on the teachers 
and the schools necessarily. But isn’t it true that we speak glibly 
of certain words that we have picked up from the time we started 
in the school of education and have gone through teaching, and 
we assume that everybody reads into that language the same 
thing that we read into it? Doesn’t this language barrier thwart 
cooperation? 

For instance, in the San Diego Schools, I am a member of 
an advisory committee on “distributive education,” if you please. 
I am still trying to find out what is meant by “distributive educa- 
tion.” Undoubtedly I could make a wild attempt, a feeble attempt, 
to describe what is meant by the term, “distributive education.” 
However, don’t we often use the approach of calling up a top 
business man and saying, we would like to have vou serve on a 
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committee of “distributive education” and we expect him to be 
familiar with the term. He says that he will serve because he 
wants to cooperate with the school. So often he does what I did 
on a committee. I sat in for a whole year and still didn’t get a 
clear meaning of the term. We often don’t speak the same lan- 
guage. Isn’t it true that in education and I’m talking about “we” 
now because I’m guilty too, we get a little pedantic? We like to 
use those big words. We like to impress the business man who has 
something that many of us don’t have and that’s money, so we 
think that we can compensate by impressing him with an erudite 
vocabulary. 

We can do a great deal to destroy this terminology barrier. 
I happened to give a talk to a group of social workers in Los 
Angeles about two months ago. I brought up this topic of con- 
fusing terminology. If we think that educators use a language 
that lay people cannot understand, get into a group of social 
workers who have their masters degrees and it really becomes 
confusing to a lay business man. We probably have to get closer 
together on this ove point of being able to communicate with one 
another understandingly. Now it’s true that you people in the 
schools come into business and we talk glibly about certain terms 
that is the jargon of our daily work and it’s confusing to you. But 
isn’t it true that we both have to knock down this barrier? It isn’t 
a matter of one side winning over the other, but it seems to me it’s 
a barrier to the progress that we hope we can all make towards 
this Utopian community-school cooperation or relationship. 

Another barrier retarding our progress toward complete 
school-community cooperation is one which involves an exchange 
of information on the growth and development of young people. 
The young girl starts in kindergarten and goes all the way through 
high school, or the young boy does; and during that time the 
schools have gathered voluminous and valuable information about 
the human dynamos. When this human dynamo graduates he, 
or she, is either thrown out on a college campus or faces life in 
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the working world. They enter the working world as a nude 
youngster as far as industry is concerned. We start from the 
beginning and yet we know nothing about the person but 
valuable information about these youngsters has been collected 
through the years in the schools. I wonder if it wouldn’t be 
advisable for us to throw away the key from some of our cumu- 
lative personnel record files in the school system and share the 
information therein with industry. 

In proposing this, I realize we are talking about a very 
dangerous thing. Oh, you have some very confidential information 
there! You say you can’t let that out, and business does not have 
people that are professional in their attitude towards human 
beings! They can’t interpret this. Perhaps it’s because we don’t 
understand each other. Some of the finest counselors I know are 
counselors in industry. They know what a test score is. They know 
how to interpret it. In other words in this sharing of records and 
information about our youngsters, we must keep in mind that 
they are soon to be a part of this total community and we want 
to make their entrance into it a smooth one. What’s so important 
about your records that we can’t share the information? By the 
same token I think that we in business should send the record 
back to the school. We might be able to exchange this informa- 
tion, and through this medium we will understand one another 
better because we have started exchanging information about 
human beings. The happiness and success of people is the only 
thing in which you are interested and it’s the only thing in which 
I’m interested. 

Another barrier we want to eliminate is that in the school 
and in the business world we are not very realistic about voca- 
tional planning for youngsters. May I give you one example. It 
happened that one of the finest high schools in San Diego has a 
large so-called minority population. A large number of students 
in that school are negroes, Mexicans and orientals, some very 
wonderful youngsters. This high school does a marvelous job of 
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training the young people of this minority group in typing skills, 
in shorthand skills and in other employable skills. Yet the busi- 
ness community isn’t ready to accept them, that is, industrial firms 
and business houses are providing no job opportunities for these 
youngsters so they can utilize the skills in which they have become 
proficient. The school develops these young people, they train 
them well and they give them assurance that they are not going 
to have any trouble getting a job, but the employing community 
hasn’t kept pace with the school in their attitudes toward 
minorities. Consequently, the youngsters are under-employed; 
their capabilities are not being fully utilized. This is certainly an 
example of poor vocational planning in terms of a coordinated 
plan between the school and business community. The reason I’m 
very vitally interested in this particular problem is that for the 
past two years one of the community problems in which I’ve 
given many volunteer hours is this so-called minority problem. 
We have, we hope, right at the end of our fingertips the possible 
formation of an urban league in San Diego which will be an 
avenue and a definite aid toward the solution of this community 
problem area. Actually, here is a high school that has progressed 
too fast in this phase of community planning so that young people 
are thrown out on the labor market and color barriers practiced 
by industry prevents them from getting jobs. It is unfortunate but 
true. This is a type of barrier that I feel we have to tear down if 
we are going to develop community school relationship and 
cooperation to a fine degree. 

The fourth point that I would like to make is that in our 
community-school relationship we need to emphasize the “roads 
to agreement” rather than to dwell on the obstacles and conflicts 
existing between the two. If you haven’t read the book Roads To 
Agreement by Stuart Chase, I suggest that you do. It opens up new 
horizons and viewpoints regarding cooperation and this important 
business of just getting along with one another. It develops new 
techniques, generally referred to as group dynamics, that we in 
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the schools and business and in the whole community might well 
adopt. In this book the author attempts to point out that there 
are seventeen or eighteen “skyscrapers of conflict” which, in our 
dealing with people, we have been constantly stressing. He pro- 
poses that what we need to do is to change that emphasis and 
begin stressing the “roads to agreement.” 


The fifth and last point I’d like to make is this: The key to 
this whole problem of community-school cooperation is Time and 
Timing. Oftentimes we do not make progress in community 
planning because our timing is poor. One of the attributes of an 
outstanding athlete is his sense of timing. This perception is the 
difference between mediocrity in management and topnotch 
performance in the use of managerial skills. 


One of the aircraft companies in San Diego, the same one 
that has started to build this chapel, the one the employees are 
helping to build right in the middle of the plant, hired a new 
executive recently who has an assignment which is quite new and 
revolutionary. He is called the Director of Community Relations, 
truly a new type of management. representative in a community. 
How many directors of community relations do you know about 
in business today? Not many, I suspect. Do you realize that this 
director of human relations, a title which is really more descriptive 
of his job than the other one, receives his salary from this com- 
pany and yet he is spending ninety-five per cent of his time, at 
present, on only one project of the community, namely, the 
Community Chest campaign. He is probably a fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollar a year man, which this company is loaning to 
the Chest because a serious problem existed in San Diego. This 
company decided to do something about the community problem 
and is demonstrating its desire to help by some real, concrete 
action. Isn’t it true that many of us give lip service to “community 
planning,” “community understanding,” and “community pattici- 
pation” but we don’t “get with it” as the teen-agers would say 
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and really do anything mainly because we claim we haven’t got 
the time to do it? ; 

Several years ago when I started teaching in the high school 
of a northern town in Minnesota I taught five academic subjects, 
directed the glee clubs and coached football. That was a typical 
schedule for a teacher and from what I hear the situation has not 
changed much since then. So, in many cases we just do not have 
the time. This same aircraft company decided that instead of 
having several different management people fritter away their 
time on community projects they would hire this director of 
community relations and his main job is to be a liaison person 
between this company and the community. This appears to be 
far-sighted planning and something which other firms might 
well emulate. 

I would like to make another suggestion about this time 
factor, which is that so-called banker’s hours (10 to 3, that is) 
was never meant for schools. Is it not possible that we lock the 
doors of our schools too soon? Maybe we should have a double 
shift, or perchance a triple one. Obviously, this situation would 
call for full and complete cooperation between the business 
community and the school community in terms of costs and 
expenditures. 


Here is another thought in connection with this time factor. 
In raising the issue it brings up the question of what is to be our 
emphasis, what is the sense of values. For instance, I wonder what 
would happen if a group of teachers went to their principal one 
day and said, “Well, today we are going to dismiss our classes 
and we’re going out to find where our students, John and Mary, 
live. We’re going to find out if they live in a trailer and, if so, 
what kind. We want to find out a little bit about their home life, 
how understanding are their parents of what we are trying to do.” 
Yes, we see Pa and Ma when they come to P. T. A. meetings but 
then they are usually dressed in their “Sunday best” and on “good 
behavior.” Don’t we need to go out and look at this trailer they 
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live in? We must remember too, that home environment can be 
well nigh perfect in trailers as well as in mansions. It’s the time 
to do this sort of thing we are stressing. 

The timing of community projects needs to be coordinated. 
We had one problem in San Diego involving a swimming pool. 
A certain swimming pool was recently built in San Diego by a 
certain Community Chest agency and soon after completing it 
they found out that the city school system was planning to build 
another one about three blocks away. This is often typical of a 
lack of coordinated efforts between community organizations in 
their planning programs. 

In reviewing the five main points involving this problem 
I’m afraid that I have been a little too critical of the schools. If 
that impression has been left with you please pardon me. Certainly 
much criticism can be leveled at the business community and the 
so-called total community for its sins of omission and commission. 
I believe that we are coming of age in community school coopera- 
tion but we have a long road to go until we reach adulthood. 
I hope that some of these ideas presented here today will provoke 
thinking and action for far greater cooperation than we are now 
experiencing. 





Effective Reading In Business 
EDNA A. WEST 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


“To sell John Smith what John Smith buys, 
You must see John Smith with John Smith’s eyes." 


Do the students in my classes in business communication 
really know how to communicate? Do they know how to see 
John Smith through John Smith’s eyes? Do I evaluate my ability 
as a teacher on the answer to these questions? Since I really 
am vitally interested in my students—their past, present and 
future—I decided to try to answer these questions. 


I found various notations on the individual student’s records 
about “reading ability.” This term intrigued me! In the library 
I checked the various indexes under the term “reading,” and 
came up with long lists of books and articles, which, because of 
time limitations, I could only “sample” in the college area. 
Almost without exception, the material I found was concerned 
with that particular phase of reading which depends on the 
interpretation of the printed word symbol. The vagueness in 
the conclusions of these materials led me to believe that the 
interpretation of the printed symbols, which is popularly called 
reading, is definitely affected by many factors which are seldom 
mentioned in diagnosing reading difficulties. For instance, the 
question arises as to what is really meant by, “interaction of 
multitudinous phases of physical and mental growth.” Could 
the answer be that there is real significance in determining 
what the student’s emotional and attitudinal set is in a given 
reading situation? Is reading really the process of making dis- 


1. Aurner, Robert Effective Communication in Business, Southwestern Publishing 
Company (1951), p. 83. 
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criminative reactions to all sensory stimuli? Do we consider all 
systems of sensitivity present in the skin and internal organs 
as a basis for our more complete “reading” of any given situa- 
tion? 

Wasn't this the original intention? Wasn’t man to con- 
tact and interpret his domain by means of the sense receptors 
in his body? In the beginning, man estimated personal danger 
or security intuitively. He knew many of the basic principles 
of reading others. Without the use of verbal symbols, he 
“sensed” friendliness, fear and danger. In some primitive fashion 
each man learned for himself as he watched others. Often his 
own continued existence and that of his family depended upon 
the accuracy of his “reading.” If he missed the meaning in his 
making discriminative reactions to sensory stimuli, it could be 
serious—not only to himself, but to his fellowmen. 

As civilization developed, a particularly heavy responsibility 
was placed upon one of these senses, viz. sight! The burden 
was so heavy, and the discussion of the visual problem so popu- 
lar, that for the most part, the other senses were neglected. As 
civilization developed, human expression became more intricate, 
and as men wandered across the earth, the reading of people 
became increasingly more important. 

Our literature and that of other nations is filled with the 
idea of the reading of individuals or of nations. The record of such 
reading is an indication of man’s interest in building up more 
accurate means of reading other men. Over and over we find 
these attempts to convert human actions into understandable 
patterns of behavior. 

In reading others, the reader attempts to learn something 
of interest, value, security or advantage to himself. No matter 
which phase of the study of the individual we wish to empha- 
size, it inevitably leads to trying to read the individual and 
through the facts we gather about him trying to help him modify 
his relations with others. 
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“Reading is the process of making discriminative reactions. 
It is not merely a process which is used with printed word 
material. But it is a fundamental mode of behavior which we 
use with any and all sensory data.” With this approach we 
can more readily appreciate the concept of the whole person’s 
being involved in this complex process which we commonly | 
call “reading.” We can think of persons who can’t read the 
printed symbols, of persons with defective eyes, of persons with | 
defective ears, persons with one difficulty or another. With this 
concept, we can be more alert to the resulting frustrations and | 
humiliations which result from a particular person’s inability | 
to read something or things. We can be more sympathetic to , 
an individual’s annoying and discouraged questioning—“Why 
can’t I read?” 


Since this inability to read is so complex, and the range ( 


of human emotions is so varied, and since we know that one { 
individual human life is fundamentally just as important as 
another, why do we so popularly limit our investigations and ( 


studies of “reading” problems to the visual skills area? 
Let’s think for the moment of reading not merely in terms 

of printed words but rather in terms of what these words recall 
and create in the “whole” child who reads them. Children 
think of words in terms of what the children have seen, heard, 
tasted, smelled, touched and felt. The good teacher of reading 
is one who distinguishes between students who learn best through 
selective seeing and those who learn best through some other 
sensory avenue. The good teacher is then able to provide 
materials and methods for any of these learning situations. 


a —- 
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We must have trained adult minds in teachers so they can 
appreciate the wide range of sensory experiences by means of 
which children learn and grow—the means by which they 
2. Spencer, Peter L., Ph.D., “Reading Things,” Claremont College Reading Con- 


ference, Twelfth Yearbook, Claremont College Curriculum Laboratory, Clare- 
mont (1947), p. 26. 
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understand the turbulent world inside themselves and the fusion 
of these into imaginative interpretation of the printed symbols. 

Generally speaking, the greater the variety of sensory ex- 
periences we have about any phase of our universe, the greater 
is our understanding of that particular phase. With a variety 
of sensory experiences, the learning which takes place tends to 
be more permanent in the mind of the learner. These sensory 
experiences which the student has must be adapted to the 
“whole child,” i.e., the physical, spiritual, mental, emotional 
child. We find that reading means so many different things to 
different people, that there is a wide range of difficulties and 
so there must be a wide range of different methods used to 
help individuals with their difficulties. 

The reading accomplishment of a child can be understood 
only in terms of his rate of growth and of his opportunities to 
grow. There is no indication in the present-day literature that 
individual differences in accomplishment will be eliminated 
either by increased time spent on teaching students to read, or 
by any improved application of the laws of learning. 

It really is not necessary to make an issue of the desira- 
ability of having good reading ability as that expression applies 
to the ability to read the printed word symbol. It is obvious that 
this kind of reading is one of the ways, and an important way, 
of achieving an education. It is important as a means of con- 
tinuing the development of the intellect after the period of 
formal school is over. Then, too, it is of great value as a source 
of personal entertainment. This should not be underestimated. 

We must remember that, although the learning content 
assigned to the various grade levels has undergone many trans- 
formations during the last half century, it has not changed so 
radically as has the nature of the school population. Fifty years 
ago, in some communities, about half of the fourth grade stu- 
dents returned to the fifth grade. Today, we have almost all 
of them continue in school at least through the eighth grade. 
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And a large per cent of eighth grade students transfer into the 
first year of the senior high schools. Two out of three students 
will remain in the secondary schools to graduate.’ 

When teachers realize, however, that the continuous 
growth of the individual child, regardless of his age or grade 
placement, is to become their objective, they can usually work 
more effectively than when they struggle to drag 40 children up 
to a minimum standard. It must be remembered too, that teaching 
must go on while the effort to determine the causes of poor 
reading are in process. 

There is the absolute necessity for interest as a motive for 
reading and for the use of materials on the individual pupil’s 
level of reading skill and comprehension. 

As other needs develop at the high school level, it is 
equally apparent that the upper grade and high-school teacher 
must continue to guide the growth of pupils with this basic tool 
of learning. The secondary school cannot hope to make much 
progress in the improvement of reading solely by having the 
English Department organize a remedial reading class. Teachers 
of other areas have the responsibility of providing guidance and 
instruction in the kind of reading which is important in their 
own particular fields. 


A popular idea is that we can teach most economically by 
forming homogeneous groups and requiring these groups to 
perform similar learning chores simultaneously. And so, when 
we accumulate enough pupils who perform unsatisfactorily with 
certain graded learning materials, we usually form another 
group at a lower level and start over again with remedial 
activities. 

Individual patterns of skills develop with such irregularity 
that even when pupils make similar achievement reading test 


3. Kottmeyer, William, “Must We Have Remedial Reading?” NEA JOURNAL, 
December 1950, Volume #39—#9. 
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scores, the possibilities are very remote that the individuals can 
be homogeneously grouped. 

Of one thing we are certain, and that is that reading is 
not an “elementary school” nor a “secondary school” problem. 
Every teacher in every subject-matter area at every level of 
learning, must teach certain reading skills, and certainly every 
teacher should create a desire to read—in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

Reading is a complex operation, and reading disability is 
a complex condition involving the interaction of multitudinous 
phases of physical and mental growth.* 

It is reasonable to assume that mechanical instruments and 
techniques used to facilitate adequate eye movements are useful 
adjuncts to the development of reading and study skills, but 
they cannot be regarded as more than measuring devices.” 

Mind wandering is one of the worst enemies of effective 
reading. The causes of lack of concentration need further study. 
There is the question of just how one translates visual im- 
pressions of printed symbols into meaning. Any individual 
obviously does different kinds of reading under different cir- 
cumstances.” 

There is no doubt that at the present time remedial reading 
is being grossly exploited. It is being exploited, on the one 
hand by overambitious programs in the schools—these pro- 
grams are directed usually with more enthusiasm than under- 
standing. On the other hand, public school laboratories are 
being loaded with expensive apparatus which is impressive only 
to the uninformed—it is being emphasized out of all proportion 
to its actual value in a practical remedial program.’ 


4. Danielson, Cora Lee, “Reading Instructions for the Slow Learner in the 
Secondary School,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, February, 1951. 

5. McGinnis, Dorothy, “Corrective Reading,” The Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, March, P Sibel 166. 

6. Buswell, G. T., Remedial Reading at the College and Adult Levels, Univer- 
os Chicago, November, 1933, p. 66. 

7. Ibid. 
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After we have discussed all the desired reading “rates,” 
the “comprehension” rates, the use of various kinds of appara- 
tus in the laboratory, we still haven’t arrived at any practical 
decision as to what we want “reading” in business to accomplish. 

It seems to me that modern business is now greatly con- 
cerned with “reading.” First of all, the programs for more rapid 
reading rates are being pushed at great expense. These programs 
for rapid reading of the printed word symbols are initiated 
and provided for the executives—both junior and senior. The 
idea behind the program is that too much valuable time is 
wasted because of slow reading of the great volume of material 
which commands the attention of the well-informed executive. 

But, beyond and above the mechanics of reading, business 
is vitally interested in the popular public-relations programs 
which are receiving wide acclaim both in colleges and univer- 
sities, and the actual “in-service” training programs of the 
individual companies. 

Business magnifies the need for its members to develop 
their abilities TO READ MORE ASTUTELY THEMSELVES AND 
OTHER PEOPLE AND TO READ MORE EFFECTIVELY THOSE 
THINGS WHICH AFFECT HUMAN BEHAVIOR. 

Much of the reading of human relations has been poorly 
done. The fulfillment of the ideal public-relations situation can 
be attained only as this type of “human-being” reading is highly 
developed by all members of our society. Deficiencies in socio- 
economic reading are destructive of personal and business wel- 
fare. As Moreno says, the roles of the individual and of the 
individuals who make up the groups in which he functions, are 
the measurable units of behavior. The ability to read one’s own 
roles and the roles of others, then to produce appropriate role- 
responses, is the skill essential in furthering human enterprises. 
Many factors tend to block success. We may not be able to meet 
the unpredictable aspects of the other person’s role-behavior 
satisfactorily. The demands and taboos of our culture may inter- 
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pose barriers which we cannot overcome. Highly personalized 
attitudes, habits and value-patterns may prevent our accurate 
reading of a complex situation. In order to relieve these blocks, 
which frequently cause us to mis-read and mis-evaluate ourselves 
and others, we must replace them with a process which will 
allow for the growth of the proper evaluations of each 
individual.* 

Unless we can learn to read below the “top layer” of human 
behavior, we may be terribly misled. If we could but take the 
time to read our fellowmen with a sense of humility, with a 
desire to be helpful, to understand and to sympathize with his 
difficulties, we would accomplish this attitude of YOU which 
we talk so much about in business writing. What we really 
mean is: 


“To sell John Smith what John Smith buys, 
You must see John Smith with John Smith’s eyes.” 


In laying a foundation for a successful career in business, 
whether you meet your customers across a desk or across a 
thousand miles through the medium of written communications, 
you must think of the other person’s work, interests, and hobbies, 
his ambitions, hopes and aims. Here is the secret of getting along 
with others and winning their cooperation. 

Being interested in what the other person is doing and 
thinking is an important part of the preparation of the business 
correspondent who must make his words work for him. 

Most of us, both in and out of business, are self-centered. 
We live in our own individual world and give little considera- 
tion to the worlds of others—except where we live directly by 
what others think and do. The person in business who writes, 
must climb out of his own confining world and visit in the 
worlds of others! 

The most interesting thing in the world to any person is 


8. Moreno, J. L., Psychodrama, Beacon House, N. Y., (1946) Vol. I, p. 81 
and p. 93. 
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himself—and since the writer is human, it is especially hard 
for him to bridge the gap between himself and his reader. When 
he begins, naturally he thinks of his own interests, he writes— 
“our” company, “our” policy, “our” factory. Only with the great- 
est struggle can he overcome this tendency and write—‘your” 
interests, “your” desires, “your” wants.” 

The first step in this visit to the world of your reader is 
that of getting into the proper attitude, substituting the word 
“you” for the word “we.” But, one can adopt the proper atti- 
tude toward the reader without once using the pronoun “you.” 
Much use of the pronoun “you” over the page, does not by this 
act alone develop the “YOU attitude.” The “YOU attitude” is 
something bigger than any word, it is the spirit which prompted it 
—yYOU must have it, feel it, believe in it, live it! The thinking of 
the other person first, is something which can never be feigned, 
nor can it be established merely by the use of a prescribed vocab- 
ulary. This attitude is simply practicing the golden rule. Instinc- 
tively a man thinks well of one who is interested in him. This 
attitude is not only good theology, it is sound business. It is based 
upon a principle which would, if put into practice, solve all the 
world’s public relations difficulties, as well as the private relations 
difficulties. 


Showing courtesy and the “YOU attitude” are specimens 
of the many instances in which doing the right thing is also 
doing the profitable thing. Courtesy is the oil on the world’s 
troubled waters. Courtesy is the thing that makes the customer 
return again and again to the place where he found it! In some 
businesses, this good-will which is established by the “YOU 
attitude” runs into millions, in others, it is listed as the in- 
tangible which cannot be valued. 

Since this “YOU attitude” is the ability to release oneself 
from attention to one’s own affairs, and to read instead through 


®. Aurner, Robert, Effective Communication in Business, Southwestern Publish- 
ing Company, (1951), p. 84. 
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your reader’s eyes, to get into your reader’s shoes, and to assume 
your reader’s point of view—why not call it “reading your 
reader”? 

In this specialized field of “public-relations” on paper, we 
need more and more to make our writing just as effective as the 
satisfactory conversation would be. How could we do this better 
than just to “visualize” the reader, to see through our reader’s 
eyes, and to appreciate if possible, his feelings. If you can as 
nearly as possible, make your reader’s interests, his wishes, his 
preference, his hopes as yours, if you can talk about your business 
in terms of his interest, if you can sit beside him and discuss 
the situation from his point of view—you will have acquired 
a rare gift for which many strive. 

None of this is new, the golden rule has been taught for 
centuries, and will, I hope, continue to be taught. But many 
theorists in business have been so absorbed with things—goods 
and services have been neglected. In trying to present the idea 
that the reading of people in a writing situation is far more 
important than the mechanics of the writing itself, I have re- 
verted to a well-known visual aid—a picture in a frame! 

In a class situation, when the problem is to solve a com- 
munications problem involving a letter from a hypothetical 
Mrs. Smith—a Mrs. Smith who has written inquiring about a 
piece of china which she wishes to purchase as a gift, we read 
not only Mrs. Smith but the product she wishes. 

A very thorough market analysis is made of the product. 
The sense receptors are brought into play on this reading 
lesson. We try to find out what happened where the china was 
made. What materials went into the making of it. How does 
it feel? How does it look? What features does it have which 
made it stand out from competing products? How does it fit 
into Mrs. Smith’s particular situation. 

We proceed to “read” Mrs. Smith. Her picture is placed in 
a frame and placed before the class. Long before any writing 
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takes place, we discuss what we know of Mrs. Smith by reading 
her picture and her letter. She is an attractive, pleasant and 
interesting person—a good subject for a public-relations situ- 
ation. After we feel that we have actually met her, we “talk” 
with her on paper. 

After the letters are written, each student reads his “con- 
versation” with Mrs. Smith, and the others of us listen in. The 
letters are considered effective or ineffective entirely on the 
class’ reaction as to whether the writer has discussed the subject 
with Mrs. Smith or just “told” her! In other words, whether 
the student has seen Mrs. Smith through Mrs. Smith’s eyes. 

I believe it is just here, the poor reading of customers, 
where most business transactions fall apart at the seams. It costs 
business a great deal to secure a customer, yet one unhappy 
person can cause much loss to the company. In our college 
classes, we find that the framing of the picture of a customer 
gives the students something tangible to “READ.” Through this 
visual aid, we are able to get across the idea that there is so 
much more to good reading in business than merely the material 
which appears in the text. Perhaps the course is more of a public- 
relations reading seminar than a course in business writing, but 
unless the picture of the reader is kept in the mind’s eye of the 
writer, I believe the writing does more harm than good. 

There must shine through a letter the personality of the 
writer, the whimsical humor, the sense of desire to be of service 
—it must all be on the person-to-person basis. This is the 
kind of reading in business, without which there will be no 
need for faster reading of printed symbols—there will be little 
business to write about! 
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Claremont Concept of Reading 
PETER L. SPENCER 


Professor of Education and Director of Reading Conference 
Claremont College, Claremont, California 


Why does Claremont College Reading Conference have its 
own definition of Reading? 


In educational practice generally and to a very great extent 
in educational theory, reading has become defined as behavior in 
response to printed word stimulation. The basis for such a defini- 
tion may be that the availability of printed words is a relatively 
new development and there is very great faith in the ability to 
communicate effectively by means of such words. Ability to read 
printed words has high priority in measures of social prestige and 
of personal competency. 

Defining the reading process in terms of behavior with 
regard for a particular type of stimulus has affected the entire 
character of education. Instruction has been geared with abilities 
to read printed words. Textbooks have become almost a sine quo 
non for teaching. “Book-reading” is a basic criterion of academic 
development. And, instruction in reading as contrasted with 
instruction with or through reading has become very largely a 
matter of developing skills and procedures for facilitating printed- 
word reading. Illiteracy in the sense that one is unable to read 
printed words often produces social concern beyond that of incur- 
able physical disease or of chronic immorality. 

Defining the reading process in terms of behavior with 
regard for a particular type of stimulus only, is educationally 
untenable. Studies of behavior with regard for printed words 
do not reveal intrinsic characteristics which differentiate such 
behavior from other forms of behavior. As a matter of fact reading 
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is used with many types of stimuli, e.g., one reads people’s faces, 
their hands, their attitudes, their behavioral intentions, etc. Simi- 
larly, one reads instruments such as gauges, meters, etc.; one 
reads sounds, odors, tastes, pressures, and various kinds of body 
influences. One reads clocks, clouds, sunsets, rivers, terrains, trees, 
etc. Furthermore, since printed words are symbols, reading them 
necessitates the reader’s having more primary experiences with 
the things which the words symbolize. There is no point where 
the type of behavior involved in primary experiencing can be 
clearly and sharply differentiated from symbol reading. Failure 
to recognize this has led to excessive verbalizing with little expres- 
sion of meaning. 


The Claremont College Reading Conference was initiated 
and has been consistently developed to produce reading instruc- 
tion programs and educational applications of reading which are 
more suited to the nature of the reading process and which are 
better calculated to serve personal and social needs. The basic 
part of that program is the definition of reading which the con- 
ference espouses: Reading is the process of making discriminative, 
ie., adaptive responses. 


What are the main contributions offered by the Claremont 
concept of Reading? 


Breadth of applicability is the prime contribution. The 
Claremont definition does not specify any stimulus as a particular 
activator of reading behavior. “Reading is the process of behaving 
discriminatively” or “reading is the process of making discrimi- 
Native responses” are expressions which connote that anything 
and everything of human regard must and will be read by some- 
one. 

The breadth of this concept makes it applicable in all educa- 
tional endeavor. Every teacher is a teacher of reading and every 
activity is a reading activity. Teaching people to read and to read 
well those things which have or which should have high concern 
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in their lives is a fair expression of the task of educating. This 
includes reading books, but it by no means implies that such read- 
ing takes precedence over all other applications of the process. 

A second contribution is that our definition tends to empha- 
size the nature of the process of reading, rather than to identify 
and emphasize the factor of stimulation. Human perception is not 
a mere recording of stimuli from various senses. Perceptions and 
behavior responses expressive of them are essentially creative, 
ingenious, and personal. The emphasis on making behavior 
responses more apt, better adapted with regard for the stimulus 
situation as experienced is the very essence of education. 

A third contribution is derived from the second, viz., by 
developing attention to the nature of the process consideration is 
directed toward factors which affect the efficiency of it. This has 
been and, we trust, will continue to be an impetus to studies of 
metabolism, of psycho-physical factors of many kinds, of sensory 
processes, etc. which are fundamental to the development of 
strong educational achievement. 


Why give the name reading to this process? Can’t the bene- 
fits of the concept be just as great if it is named otherwise? 


The basic reason for calling the process reading is that by 
doing so we dynamically affect the practices which we believe to 
be inadequate, untenable, and dangerous to the welfare of educa- 
tion and to the society. We refer to the excessive concentration 
by schools on reading printed words. Not only have such pro- 
grams been unable to produce satisfactory abilities with printed 
word reading on the parts of large numbers of the pupils, they 
have neglected instruction in and in the use of other form of 
reading which may be of as great or even greater personal and 
social significance. 

The Claremont Reading Conference has again and again 
made the point that “primary reading” is the basis of meaning 
and therefore the basis of comprehension in “secondary reading.” 
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We have likewise emphasized that reading oneself, other people, 
and those things which activate human behavior is essential to 
any development of social solidarity. 

The traditional concept of reading is too narrow, too contrary 
to the facts of the process involved, and too dangerous for per- 
sonal and social reasons to be permitted to go unchallenged. 
Avoidance of the use of the term reading to connote more demon- 
strably tenable and constructive practices would be both unethical 
and unfruitful. What is needed is a fundamental change in the 
conception of reading which is the basis of educational practice. 
With such a change in concept will come a change in method. 


READING AS CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 


Basic ideas concerning reading: 
1. Reading is a way of behaving. 


Reading is a behavior process. Reading is fundamentally not 
an academic school subject. The reading process is not restricted 
in its applicability to any subject matter area or areas. Reading 
behavior has general applicability in all areas of concern. 


2. Reading is basically a native inborn behavior process. 


One does not have to learn to read. But, one does have to 
learn to read certain things and in more or less certain ways. The 
reading process is not initiated by school instruction nor does it 
emerge as a phenomenon of development after infancy. The 
reading process is comparable to other fundamental native proc- 
esses such as respiration and nutrition. The innate reading 
process has to be developed and implemented just as do the other 
processes in order to make them effective for the needs of the 
organism. 


3. Reading is characteristically a perceptual process. 


Reading, as a process, involves both sensitivity and sensi- 
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bility. Sensitivity is a function of the sense receptors. People are 
equipped with receptors for many types of stimuli. Sensibility 
develops with experiencing. Sensibility functions in the voluntary 
control of behavior. 


4. Reading is the process of making discriminative reactions. 


Reading behavior occurs under stimulation through any of 
the senses. For definitive purposes various applications of the 
reading process may be identified by the sensory types of stinnli 
which set them up. By this procedure we may identify visual 
reading based on the reception of light; aural reading based on 
the reception of sound; olfactory reading based on the reception 
of odors; gustatory reading based on the reception of tastes; 
tactile reading based on reception through the sense of touch; 
kinesthetic reading based on reception of muscle or tendon stimu- 
lation, etc. 

Similarly, for definitive purposes applications of the reading 
process may be designated by indicating the particular stimuli 
which initiate them. Classifying reading by the procedure gives 
us lip-reading; Braille-reading; speech-reading; character-reading; 
map-reading; many varieties of instrument-reading, etc. 

In like manner for definitive purposes we may classify read- 
ing behavior according to purposes which characterize it. For 
example, we may be concerned with the degree or with the speed 
of recognition shown for the stimulus. We may be concerned 
with the quantity or quality of comprehension or interpretation 
that is employed. We may be concerned with the aptness of the 
resulting behavior. Or we may be interested in the retention 
shown for the behavior achieved through reading. 


5. Reading is the essence of the educative process. 


Reading and experiencing are the same process. Reading and 
learning are likewise the same process. Consequently, reading and 
concept building are the same process. 
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Reading is a procedure for developing sensibility from sensi- 
tivity. A program for education is best characterized as a program 
of developmental reading. All subject matter was created through 
the use of the reading process. And, all subject matter can be 
re-created only through the use of the reading process. This con- 
cept of reading and of education recognizes intrinsic unity, i.e., 
wholeness and fundamental integration of all experience and of 
all knowledge which comes from experiencing. Subject matter 
areas are but parts of the whole of knowledge. Each subject 
matter area has its definitive characteristics and its peculiar 
functions but none is equivalent to the whole of knowledge. 
Furthermore, the sum of all subject matter when subject matter 
is accomplished in disparate relationship, is not equivalent to the 
wholeness of experience. 


6. Reading involves peripheral, intellectual, and social aspects. 


Peripheral aspects of the reading process include the nature 
and functions of the stimuli and of the sense receptor organs. 
Characteristic of this concern are the studies of typography in 
relation to printed word reading, studies of effective speech in 
relation to spoken word reading, studies of functional relations 
in artistic design, etc. 

Also characteristic of this concern are studies of the nature 
and treatment of sight, of hearing, etc. 

Possibly within this area of concern we should include the 
control of vocabulary and similar factors in connection with other 
types of reading behavior. 

Intellectual aspects of the reading process have not been so 
commonly stressed. These aspects have to do with the creation of 
meanings, the determination of significance, and the projection 
and direction of behavior responses. The creation of meaning 
incorporates both extractive procedures and abstractive proce- 
dures. Observation and identification of specific inherent charac- 
teristics of stimuli are extractive techniques. Sensing these 
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characteristics as ideas freed from immediate concrete stimulation 
is abstractive. Only in a very limited sense of the term are 
meanings extracted. Refining the crude concrete cues to meaning 
into concepts which have more general applicability requires 
abstractive procedures. The processes are interrelated. They are 
not disparate. 

Social aspects of the reading process have to do with the 
social reference for all human behavior. The task of efficient 
reading has been aptly stated as “the ability to read effectively 
oneself, other people, and those things which stimulate human 
behavior.” This might well be used as a criterion of the worth 
of any educational experience. What does this experience con- 
tribute to the performer’s abilities to read himself, to read other 
people, or to read anything which is of concern to people? If this 
criterion measure is rigorously applied, we should be able spe- 
cifically to designate the worth of every activity. 
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